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THE DESERT HOUR-GLASS 


By EVERETT CARROLL MAXWELL 


Gray dawn and a wild range, 
West wind and the wide sky, 
Red buttes and sage-brush, 
And the vulture’s shrill cry; 


Haze on the mountains, 
Blue sands on the plain, 
A brass sun at noon-day 


And the hiss of the rain; 


The crawl of mauve shadows, 
Painted brow of the dune, 
Red copper of evening, 

And the coyote’s sharp tune; 


Far distance, vast silence, 

Low voices in the grass, 

The mystery of moonlight, 

While night clouds wane and pass. 
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@ that this model 
Youll £CEh 1Z@2 new office struc- 
ture is the actual 
business hub of Los Angeles—located on Ninth street at 


the converging point of Spring and Main, the city’s two 
main buSiness arteries. 


Seventy-five per cent of the class “A” buildings planned 
for the coming year will be within two blocks of the Marsh- 
Strong Building—surrounding it. 


On the way to your office stop and examine this model of 
office construction — finished entirely in mahogany and 
marble—affording every known office convenience and per- 
fect elevator and janitor service. Entrance near Broadway. 
You'll be surprised at the low rentals asked. Telephone us 
today for floor plans and prices. 


Robert Marsh & Co. Strong, Dickinson & McGrath 
Trust & Savings Bldq. 310 Van Nuys Bidg. 


6th & Spring Sts. ; 
Home 10175—Main 5045 Home 60195—Main 1273 


The Marsh-Strong Bldg,., at 
of Main and Spring on 


the intersection 
Ninth St. 
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SAMUEL TRAVERS CLOVER 


HENEY AND HIS CHARACTERISTICS 

ORAIAL announcement by Francis J. Heney that 

he 1s a candidate for United States senator to 
succeed George C. Perkins, whose term expires April 
4, 1915, creates no thrill of surprise. It has long 
been understood that the Johnson faction has agreed 
upon Heney as the Progressive candidate and, pre- 
sumably, he will canvass the state as the choice of 
the third party leaders. Opposing him will be half + 
dozen fairly strong men, notably Messrs. James D. 
Phelan and George S$. Patton, north and south Dem- 
ocratic aspirants, and on the Republican side Repre- 
sentative E. A. Hayes of the Eighth district and Mr. 
Samuel Shortridge of San Francisco, the two latter 
ci the standpat variety of statesmer 


Regardless of his political affiliations, the candi- 
dacy of AIr. Heney does not make strong appeal to 
us. A careful study of his personal traits, his tem- 
perament, his characteristics, extending over a long 
period of time and dating back to his Arizona ex- 
periences, leads to the conclusion that he would be 
misplaced in the United States senate. Mr. Heney 1s 
not a logical thinker; he is deficient in mental poise, 
he is too prone to jump at conclusions; his argu- 
ments are of the invective type, delivered in hammer- 
and-tongs style. Such gymnastics may impress a 
jury but they would be grotesque in the upper house 
of congress. Aloreover, MIr. Heney continually car- 
ries a chip on his shoulder. He attempts to strengthen 
a weak case by putting up a vigorous bluff, whose 
noisy asseverances tail to heighten conviction. If 
he had cultivated a suaviter 1 modo exterior his ex- 
plosives at critical periods would be far more effec- 
tive. As it is he is remindful of a gas engine’s pop- 
pop, with no attempt at shadings, 


This is not to say that Mr. Heney is without value 
in public office. Vo the contrary, we believe a better 
prosecuting attorney never harangued a jury. But to 
employ a homely phraseology, “You can’t make a 
silk purse out of a sows ear,” Heney its essentially a 
bimidozer, He is nota logiciah, OP 'am orimnsom 
statesmanlike qualities. He might succeed on the 
stump, but never in the United States senate. Despite 
his individual gaucheries we have a great respect for 
his earnestness, his pertinacity, his ability to “stand 
the gaff” of opposing ridicule, of bear-baiting tactics. 
He is considerable of a man, viewed by and large, 
and although we cannot believe that he would shine 
as a United States senator—not nearly so good tim- 
ber as Chester Rowell, for example—we have a sin- 
cere admiration for many of his qualities. He is 
warm-hearted, impulsive, self sacrificing under tem- 
peramental pressure and honest. His nature is in- 
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clined to be contradictory, like his too facile tongue, 
but there is much that is lovable about him and his 
sense of humor is a saving grace in times of great 
mental stress. 


ELIMINATING VILE BARBARY COAST 

ONGRATULATIONS to San Francisco if the 

notorious Barbary Coast is to be abolished. It 
is announced that the board of police commissioners 
of the northern metropolis has adopted a resolution 
whose effect will be the wiping out of the salacious 
resort which as a breeding place for crime has been 
for years tolerated in San Francisco to its moral 
detriment. Decent people everywhere and especially 
in California will commend the decision of the police 
board which means the elimination of that pestiferous 
district bounded on the north and east by the bay, 
on the south by Clay street and on the west by 
Stockton street. 


It is good riddance of bad rubbish. In the terri- 
tory defined women of the most degraded types have 
been permitted to ply their vocation unmolested 
through two generations. It has been the fashion 
with visitors of more curiosity than good taste to 
“do” the Barbary Coast, even tenderly reared wo- 
men, accompanied, of course, by thetr lawful pro- 
tectors exhibiting a desire for such an encounter. 
What they saw they are not likely to forget in a 
hurry and no matter how brief their stay the im- 
pressions gained left an indelible stain. London’s 
Regent street at night, the Paris cf the Moulin 
Rouge and Dead Rat stripe, the South Clark street 
of Chicago of twenty years ago were mild affairs 
compared with San Francisco’s delectable resort. 


Pi 


Why the “Barbary Coast” is not clear. Perhaps, 
because the corsairs of the original Barbary in north- 
ern Africa were such notorious evil-doers, such ter- 
rors to commerce, that the modern application was 
deemed fitting by reason of the shameless and ter- 
rible deeds enacted in the San Francisco hell-holes 
now about to be swept into oblivion. The vulgar 
dances, the employment of girls to sell liquor 'n the 
saloons, with concomitant features, must stop after 
September 30. It is no loss to California, but San 
Francisco’s great gain. The marvel is that the edict 
was not uttered years ago. 


WHEN FEDERAL JUDGES DISAGREE 

EDERAL Judge Pollock's interpretation of the 

Mann white slave act is refreshing. The Wich- 
ita jurist has held that a Kansas man arraigned in 
the federai court on a white slavery charge is not 
guilty unless it can be proved that he took the girl in 
the case to another state for a commercial purpose. 
His instructions to the jury will be to acquit if the 
prosecution fails to substantiate the charge. The 
prisoner had pleaded guilty, basing his plea on Judge 
Van Fleet’s recent decision. Judge Pollock’s con- 
struction of the law caused the defendant to execute 
a quick change to “not guilty” with good prospects 
of his release under the trial’s judge’s promised at- 
titude. 


It is gratifying to the laymanic mind to have our 
modestly expressed opinion upheld by so notable a 
legal light as Judge Pollock. We ventured to assert 
at the outset of the Diggs trial that the Sacramento 
authorities were the ones to proceed to trial in his 
case and that of Caminetti; that the charges in each 
instance should be wife desertion and contributing to 
the delinquency of a minor; that the Mann act did 
not seem to apply unless by a great stretch of proba- 
bility it could be shown that the two girls might be 
deserted at Reno and forced into leading immoral 
lives. Even so we could not see that the men pri- 
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marily responsible for their downfall would profit, 
hence their trial under the white slave act was of 
dubious procedure. 


Judge Pollock holds that it was not the aim of 
congress to prevent the personal escapades of any 
mail; we contended in these columns that the at- 
tempt to bring Diggs and Caminetti to book in the 
federal court was a supersession of the state court’s 
duty, and although they deserved punishment it 
should be meted out through the proper channels. 
This, in effect, is what the Wichita judge affirms. 
The evidence in the two trials recently held in San 
Francisco at no point convicted the defendants of 
taking the girls to Reno for a commercial purpose 
and the decision of Judge Pollock undoubtedly will 
cause the counsel for the sentenced men to perfect 
appeals to a higher court for a decision, based on the 
interpretation of the Kansas federal jurist. If Judge 
Van Fleet is overruled and the Mann act is held not 
to apply then, by virtue of the Sacramento indict- 
ments, Messrs. Diggs and Caminetti will be duly tried 
in the superior court and on the charges outlined. It 
is the state laws that have been traversed and by 
the state the two men should be disciplined. 


HOW A FUSION TICKET CAN WIN 

USPICION grows that Mayor Rose of Los An- 

geles is harbormg the gubernatorial bee in his 
petals, with an eye single to the Republican nomina- 
tion. He realizes that the south is entitled by cour- 
tesy right to name the candidate next year and hopes 
that this feeling of assent will be so rife that it will 
overcome the prestige in other directions acquired by 
Johnson through his well-oiled machine. We agree 
as to the latter conclusion, but still hold that only by 
a fusion of interests with the Democrats can victory 
be gained. 


Commenting upon the merger idea the San Diego 
Union makes the point that under the workings of 
the primary law it wul be hard to carry out any 
agreement made by the respective party leaders; that 
the rank and file not having entered into the ar- 
rangement would not be bound by it, but would vote 
for che party aspirants regardless of the suggestions 
of the leaders. In other words, that the primary law 
will militate against a deliverance of the goods and 
that attempts to fuse the tickets must necessarily fail 
in consequence. 


Experience at the polls, as evidenced at primary 
elections in the past, does not warrant such a con- 
clusion. When the Lissner band of patriots, com- 
prising a committee o: fifteen, and acting in lieu of 
a convention, made its selections two years ago the 
hand-picked candidates were successfully tnloaded 
on the following at that time accepting the Lissner- 
Johnson pregrams, the unity of action suggested by 
the committee of fifteen going through like clock- 
work. It is fair to assume that an expedient in- 
dorsed by the Republican and Democratic party lead- 
ers would be accorded a similar reception by the 
voters whose way of thinking harmonized with the 
plans outlined by the men in whom they have con- 
fidence. 

We have argued heretofore that in order to get as 
nearly a unanimous decision as possible a man of im- 
peccable character and national reputation should be 
chosen to head the ticket and for that reason sug- 
gested the name of Franklin K. Lane as, thé cardi 
date for governor on whom both parties could best 
combine, We have only to study the returns last 
November to realize the ease with which a fusion 
candidate of Secretary Lane’s standing could be 
elected. With all the prestige of Roosevelt, with all 
the progressive strength of the Johnsonian following, 
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and with only a tentative suggestion that the Wilson 
electors should be the choice of the Republicans the 
governor's electoral ticket squeezed through by only 
174 plurality, two of the electoral votes going to 
Wilson. Had five per cent of the 3914 “last-ditchers” 
who went to defeat with Taft gone to the Wilson 
ticket the humiliation of Johnson would have been 
complete. 

What was done without organization and party 
agreements, then, in 1912, 1s a fzir widicatiom of what 
may be accomplished in 1914 with cohesive action 
and state wide campaigning. ‘There is no reason to 
believe that Johnson has gained strength in the tn- 
terim. To the contrary, the disgruntled in the Re- 
publican party that voted with the third party is slip- 
ping back to its original moorings, as witness the 
results of the special congressional election in Maine 
a few days ago. Johnson’s affiliation with Tveitmoe 
in the baiting of the Japanese has not helped him; 
his demand for his unearned salary voucher of $2500, 
following his three months’ absence from the state, 
was not a creditable procedure; and his judicial ap- 
pointments. in this county and elsewhere, reveal a 
narrow partisanship that betrays a restricted mental 
purview. We are convinced that fusion, with a man 
of Franklin K. Lane’s caliber at the head of the 
ticket, cau put Johnson hors de combat politically. 


SULZER’S COMING TRIAL AND ETHICS 
ESPITE the overwhelming vote of the New 
York legislature’s high court of impeachment 
that Governor Sulzer must stand trial, indicating a 
deep-seated belief in the executive's culpability, the 
general public will prefer to see Sulzer acquitted and 
Tammany confounded. From the outset the sympa- 
thies of the people have been with the governor, 
whose defiance of the Tammany Hall leader started 
the Frawley investigation proceedings. Unfortu- 
nately for the executive, his incomplete affidavit of 
campaign receipts and expenditures was in his dis- 
favor and his Wall Street margin accounts alleged 
to have been protected by unreported campaign con- 
tributions rose up to confront him with apparent 
damning evidence. 

Urged by his friends and well-wishers to refute 
the charges the governor’s statement was weak and 
unconvincing. It is true that he denied using cam- 
paign funds for personal use, denied that he specu- 
lated in Wall Street or used money contributed for 
campaign purposes to buy stocks in his Own naine or 
otherwise, but the testimony adduced before the 
Frawley committee was so directly contradictory, 
campaign checks bearing his alleged indorsement 
traced to Wall Street stock brokers being offered in 
evidence, that even the friendliest critics were obliged 
to believe the governor guilty. As to his campaign 
expenses he stated that he relied upon information 
furnished him by the persons in immediate charge ot 
his campaign, in filing his affidavit, in whom he had 
implicit confidence. 

It is a pity that the governor enters upon the trial 
handicapped, in a measure, by his want of frankness 
in dealing with the charges that he is now called 
upon to refute or stand impeached. But we cannot 
agree with the position taken by Rev. Dr. Parkhurst 
that “even granting the truth of all the charges 
against the governor, the peril to the state from 
those who are pursuing him is ten times greater than 
from the governor himself,” hence all censure should 
be deflected from Suizer toward the point of great- 
est danger. “Is there no way to combat Tammany,” 
asks the New York Times, replying to the Park- 
hurst emanation, “than by condoning all of Sulzer's 
faults and marching to the fray behind that inspiring 
leader?” adding, “Because Murphy is known to be a 
sinner, must the Sulzer transgressions one and all be 
overlooked? Would there be no moral harm in sup- 
pressing the impeachment charges because of the 
need of belaboring Tammany ?” 

Dr. Parkhurst evidently believes that the smaller 
sin should be forgiven if by so doing the larger 
transgressions can be reached and their perpetrators 
shorn of further power to commit political crimes. 
It does not follow, however, as a Brooklyn minister 








is reported to have contended that Sulzer must be 
honest because he had exposed Tammany graft. As 
well argue that McManigal was guiltless because he 
revealed the terrible machinations of the MicNamaras. 
It may be true that Mrs. Sulzer speculated in stocks 
unknown to her husband and used the campaign 
funds for that purpose, also without his knowledge. 
It is difficult to believe such a procedure possibie, but 
until the trial clarifies these various contentions it ts 
only fair to withhold judgment and give Sulzer the 
benefit of the doubt. We fear the worst, but hope 
for the best and that, probably, expresses the sentt- 
ments of all who have weighed the charges against 
Sulzer from their inception. 





DUTY OF DECENT PUBLIC OPINION 

HICAGO has three good morning papers in the 

Tribune, the Record-Herald the Inter- 
Ocean. This sequence of naming 1s not a precise 1n- 
dication of their relative goodness, but rather of 
their dividend earning powers, which comparison is 
the one made by the average business man, whose 
decision is influenced largely by financial results. 
There is a fourth morning daily printed in English 
in Chicago, but as it is merely another of the numer- 
ous Hearst freaks it is not necessary to consider it 
in this connection. Under the late Joseph Medill the 
Tribune wielded wide influence in Chicago and I[lli- 
nois and its editorial page was a powerful factor in 
local, state, and national politics, dating from Mr. 
Lincoln’s nomimation for the presidency. 


and 


Since Mr. Medill passed away the editorial utter- 
ances of the paper he helped to found have greatly 
deteriorated. The third generation is in control of 
the Tribune’s policies and freak tendencies combine 
with false standards to give the brevier page mere- 
tricious worth. What would have made the founder 
rage and tear his hair if, in his absence, vicious ideas 
had been promulgated in his paper the same now take 
precedence of sane and sound arguments, to the grief 
of its old friends and the dissatisfaction of many of 
its readers. That its business is in nowise harmed, 
but to the contrary, by its course, 1s the knife to its 
more sanely edited contemporaries whose conductors 
view with chagrin the supremacy of the Tribune in 
the counting room department and lose heart in con- 
sequence. Thus, Editor and Publisher Herman H. 
Kohlsaat of the Inter Ocean, following up his editor- 
ial disclaimer of two weeks ago when he inveighed 
against the support accorded newspapers of the “itch- 
ing palm and wanton eyes” stripe, to the detriment 
of decenter journals, finds additional cause for la- 
ment in the statement printed by the Tribune in 
which it glories over the big lead it has gained in its 
publicity columns, printing in a given time more dits- 
play and classified advertising than all its competitors 
combined. 

This, Mr. Kohlsaat regards as a reflectiou upon the 
merchants of Chicago who by their invidious sup- 
port acclaim the “muckrakers of the universe, the 
distorters of facts and the debauchers of thought for 
the masses, in whom eventually abides the fate of the 
universe” as the type of paper most worthy of ap- 
proval. He finds it discouraging and comments that 
if the business men continue so to choose “the temp- 
tation to stand from under may prove irresistible.” 
As an example of the erroneous teachings in the 
Tribune he cites the case of Emmeline Pankhurst 
whose promised advent in this country is regarded 
with complacency by his contemporary which can see 
no occasion for excluding the ticket-of-leafer, under 
the immigration law, since it would be hard to find 
any “moral turpitude” in the acts of the British suf- 
fragette leader. Ask the Inter Ocean: 

What sort of morals and citizenship is the self- 
styled “World’s Greatest Newspaper’ teaching to 
its readers, and the youth of Chicago, especially, 
when it declares that there is no “moral turpitude” 
in arson ?—in the setting fire to an inhabited house 
in the nighttime? According to the Tribune dic- 
tionary there could have been no “moral turpitude” 
in the acts of the “firebugs” over whose conviction 


it recently rejoiced. Or is arson a crime in Chi- 
cago and not in England? 


This viewpoint of the Tribine is typical of its 
distorted standards. Mrs. Pankhurst is either vicious 
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G anieral pervert, ie, dcitcnten. In either cage she 
is not a fit person to admit to this country to spread 
her propaganda from public platforms. To this ex- 
tent we agree with Editor Kohlsaat. But we sug- 
gest to him the desirability of personal introspection. 
The Inter Ocean, stalwart standpatter that it is, fails 
to note the demand of the people for tariff revision, 
fOmecuiktency tetorn, lt still clings to the rejected 
high protection shibboleth of the Republican party 
and because the Democratic currency bill is not all 
it should be it will not approve it all. This is party 
loyalty but hardly wise. Perhaps, in this 1s seen one 
reason for non-support of the merchants to the ex- 
tent its sane outlook on all matters divorced from 
party politics deserves. As for the Record-Herald, 
owned by Mr. Victor Lawson, it is clean and vigor- 
ous, locally, but its range is limited. Its editorial 
page under the direction of Mr. Horatio W. Sey- 
mour, now of the New York World, attracted na- 
tional attention, but, politically, it is seldom quoted 
these days. 


GRIM CAPRICE OF FATE 
EFLECTING on the patriotic services of the [date 
Prof. T. S. C. Lowe, which won for him ceftain 
medals received for meritorious conduct, and con- 
sidering the inventive genius of the man, combined 
with a tireless energy, it is a sad commentary on his 
life’s endeavors that the medals, sword, scabbard, 
and pistol worn by the famous signal service officer 
in the Civil War, together with other effects of a 
personal nature, should now be ordered sold by court 
order to help liquidate judgments against the pitiful 

estate he left. which is declared insolvent. 


Mt. Lowe and the wonderful railway to the sum- 
mit, that monument to the deceased inventor, his 
coke ovens, his process for making gas and numer- 
ous other devices, the evolutions of a fertile brain 
that was unceasingly active, remain as mute wit- 
nesses to the genius of their creator, but the sum 
total of his belongings, when the wonderful mind 
was forever stilled, was insufficient to offset judg- 
ments of $1200 and to liquidate this indebtedness 
sacred relics, of little value to strangers, must be 
sold for what they wili bring to satisfy lawful debts. 
It is a grim caprice cf Fate. It is announced, per- 
haps, with a touch of satire, that, possibly, certain 
patents, held by the inventor, “may” prove valuable. 

It seems too bad that these medals and other inti- 
mate belongings of Professor Lowe could not be bid 
in by friends of the family. Perhaps, they will be. 
Perhaps, it is necessary to go through the formula 
noted to comply with the legal requirements. For 
the sake of what their dead owner did and was let 
us hope arrangements have been perfected to acquire 
for the family, at the public auction, the tangible 
property of the noted inventor itemized as “two gold 
medals, valued at $40; one silver medal, $20; one 
bronze medal, 50 cents; sword and scabbard, $2.50; 
pistol, $53; watch, $50; coin pocket-piece, $10; two 
gold-headed canes, $40.” Going! Gone! 





ROOSEVELT’S UNJUST CRITICISM 

HAFING under long absence from the political 
limelight Col. Theodore Roosevelt has made a 
bid for newspaper comment by criticizing in severe 
terms, in a :nagazine article, the two political parties 
which lack the support of his presence to give them 
stability and purpose. He refers to the Republican 
and Democratic platforms as “incongruous jumbles of 
conflicting principles and policies.’ After a covert 
sneer at Mr. Taft the colonel turns his guns on Mr. 
Wilson whose New Freedom he finds replete with 
rhetoric but advancing no specific propositions. As 
to the tariff—the Democrats’ only performance-—“as 
a means of helping to solve our great industrial and 
social problems, it is a red herring dragged across 

the trail to divert the people from the real issues.” 
Cheap criticism, that. Coming from a man who 
did not lift his voice or his finger when in the White 
House to give the country relief from the tunscion- 
able high tariffs that mulcted the many to give un- 
earned profits to the few his tirade is unfortunate. 
For the first time in the history of tariff making the 
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people’s representatives rather than the tariff bene- 
ficiaries have fixed the schedules and like Trojans 
the Democrats, with Mr. Wilson as the leading force, 
have faithfully performed the herculean task en- 
trusted to them by the people last November. By 
what occult process does Mr. Roosevelt know that 
the lowered tariffs will fail to help solve our great 
social and industrial probems? Wait a year at least 
after the new law is in operation before making so 
drastic a statement. 

It is unfortunate that his supporters in the senate 
—tmen like Bristow and Clapp—had not the courage 
of La Follette and Poindexter to vote with the Dem- 
ocrats for lowered schedules. Their votes together 
with those of Alessrs. Cummins and Borah and other 
alleged insurger.ts were lined up with Senators Pen- 
rose, Sinoot, Gallinger and the other standpatters who 
favored continuation o. the special privileges. Col. 
Roosevelt has word of commendation for the 
faithful performance of duty by the Democratic 
party, no encouragement to offer in Its gigantic task 
of giving the country much-needed currency reform. 
Instead, he indulges i1: flippant criticism of the Pres- 
ident and sneers at the work of the party. The in- 
ference is that he would have done much better had 
the tasks been intrusted to him. But would they? 
Not if past non-performances are any criterion. 
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PROMISES AND PERFORMANCES 
EADING the Congressional Record these days 
is a liberal education on banking and currency. 

Seldom have the debates in either house been more 
animated, more intelligently conducted and the Rec- 
ord, of course, is the sole purveyor of these impor- 
tant discussions. From arguments on the tariff the 
house has tured fomine currency willleand tL is aston- 
ishing how ably intricate questions are handled by 
the nation’s representatives, both Democrats and Re- 
publicans proving themselves qualified to give due 
consideration to the various sections of the Glass 
bill whose passage is sought by the Democrats in 
conformance with the promises made by Mr. Wilson 
and the party platform. 


After a magnificent fight for tariff reform, accom- 
plished in the face of many obstacles and without any 
truckling to local prejudices—truly a national reform 
measure—the forces which the President has man- 
aged so adroitly are now engaged in shaping a second 
great reform. With the prestige of victory in the 
first fight for the people girding Mr. Wilson about he 
has gallantly entered upon the second phase of his 
constructive work with every indication that he will 
be fully as successful. What a superb victory that will 
be for the academic gentleman whom the opposition 
was fond of baiting as the “closet politician,” the 
“schoolmaster in politics’ and in other derisive 
terms! How completely the party, through its head 
and through the splendid work of Messrs. Under- 
wood, Simmons, Glass, Owen, et al., has disproved 
the repeated assertion of its old-time opponents that 
the Democratic party was a party of cissent merely 
and never of construction. 


We who have been bred in the Republican faith, 
but whose years of revolt against the high protective 
duties in a humble way have contributed, with others 
of a like manner of thinking, to the overthrow of 
special privileges, find it a pleasure to commend the 
Democratic brethren for their heroic adherence to 
the task of redeeming the country. Jt has been no 
child’s play that they have experienced. The progress 
of the tariff was bitterly contested, point by point, 
but the victory was assured because, back of the 
President, back of Messrs. Underwood and Sim- 
mons, were the common people who had, by a de- 
cisive vote, displaced the party in which they had 
lost confidence. Ir. Taft was given a specific task; 
he failed abjectly because, temperamentally, he was 
unfitted to cope with it. They turned to the minor- 
ity, first giving it a majority in congress, next install- 
ing in the White House a leader whose campaign 
speeches seemed to assure performances. It was a 
logical sequence which, we believe, will not be re- 
gretted, The tariff bill has gone to conference with- 
out disturbing the home markets; the currency bill 























will be adjusted in the essentials to silence all justi- 
fiable criticism. Let the good work go on in spite of 
Col. Roosevelt’s selfish diatribes ! 


HEARST ANIMUS AND BRYAN LAXITY 

YMPATHY with the attacks on Secretary Bryan, 

emanating mainly from the Hearst publications, 
is lymited. The public is wise enough to read aright 
the motive back of the miserable attempts to dis- 
credit the man whose dominating influence at Balti- 
more prevented the Hearst caididate, Champ Clark, 
from being named. Let any sane person review the 
events that have transpired since Mr. Wilson took 
office and mentally contrast what might have hap- 
pened with Hearst manipulating the puppet strings, 
had the American electorate been so blind to the na- 
tion’s welfare as to have indorsed the Clark nomina- 
tion. 

Ridicule is a powerful weapon and the clever car- 
toonists in the Hearst pay are employing their talents 
in a way that cannot fail to injure Mr. Bryan’s stand- 
ing both at home and abroad. Unfortunately, his 
platform proclivities furnish the satirists with excel- 
lent material for their pens and pencils. The secre- 
tary’s weakness for contracts calling for monetary 
considerations is not pleasing to his well wishers, 
since it reflects upon the dignity os his high office. 
Better that he should sacrifice all his $200,000 nest- 
egg than make the office of secretary of state a by- 
word among nations. Of course, the views reflected 
by the French and German papers of Bryan’s so- 
called “antics” are gained in the first place by a read- 
ing of the Hearst attacks, hence are the result of 
ignorance rather than of malice; nevertheless, they 
serve to lower the foreign estimate of American di- 
plomacy and to that extent do the zation injustice. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Bryan persists in filling 
his platform engagements. It is not fatr to the Wil- 
son administration; it is detrimental to the diplo- 
matic service, it is killing to the secretary’s hopes of 
future political preferment. Ilad he fulfilled his 
duties in the dignified manner his friends had reason 
to expect of him, the one-term plank in the Demo- 
cratic platform might have been so honored as to 
result in his nomination by acclamation in 1916, with 
excellent prospect of election. That outcome is now 
made impossible The sordid dollars, the want of 
dignity, the cheapness of it all have forever ruined his 
presidential prospects. He has not risen to his op- 
portunities, and this is said more i:. sorrow than in 
anger. 


FREAKS OF A TOO GENEROUS SUN 
IRED with a desire to outdo the story which 
came up from the Imperial valley to the effect 

that eggs were cooked in the sand near the Mexican 
border after five minutes under cove. Kansas, en- 
vious of this record, is telling how a field of popcorn 
in Leavenworth county kept its owner from taking 
his midday siesta. At first, long reports and ex- 
plosions disturbed the sleeper. Then as the sun 
shone fiercer the can::onading noise became more 
pronounced and the farmer sat up in astonishment 
fancying that a troop of Kansas militia, perhaps, was 
out practicing. Not at all. Explains the reputable 
Chicago Inter Ocean: 


His popcorn field was popping. Within a little 
while the entire plot was blooming with freshly 
popped corn, beautifully white, like a field of cot- 
ton, and lacking only a dash of salt and a taste of 
butter to be altogether palatable. 


We wish that our esteemed contemporary had fin- 
ished the story. Realizing that the corn would be 
wasted if left on the ground the owner, Mr, Charles 
Wright, telephoned to his neighbors to join him in a 
popcorn party, each family to bring its own butter 
and salt. In response the next evening came about 
fifty or sixty of Leavenworth county’s foremost citi- 
zens and by moonlght the popcorn party was under 
way, buckets of skimmed milk furnished by the host 
supplying a lubricant for the corn and a palliative for 
the salt. 

We are not advised as to the Imperial county se- 
quel to the cooked eggs yarn, but ‘f Brothers Trout 
and Howe are alert to their opportunity from ihe 
valley should presently issue a picturesque report that 
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will make the Kansas incident appear tame indeed. 
With the salt deposits at hand and the hens of Im- 
perial valley industriously inclined the chief ingredi- 
ents for a capital story are ready fer the mixing. We 
have it on the high authority of Banker J. V. Wach- 
tel of El Centro that lazy hen of that city, of an 
inventive turn of mind, recently buried thirteen eggs 
on the top of a sand dune, east of the railroad-tracks, 
and natched twelve chickens without so much as five- 
minutes’ of personal attention to the task. She led 
her brood home in triumph after the novel accouch- 
NEN, 


OLYMPICS, POLO, TENNIS, GOLF! 

ioe has Great Britain cause tc fee: mortified 

over defeat in a sporting event in which the 
victor was an American. First, came the shock ad- 
ministered at Stockholm in the Olympic events, then 
followed the defeat of her polo team in this coun- 
try, the trouncing of her tennis experts by a Califor- 
nia youngster and now the humiliation of England’s 
best golfers by a Boston boy of 20, Francis Ouimet, 
an amateur, whose winning of the American open 
golf championship, in which were entered such vet- 
erans as Harry Vardon and Edward Ray completes 
the series of triumphs for our countrymen. 


What does it prove? That with the leisure which 
the third and fourth generations have found the same 
vim and dexterity that gave success to their fathers 
and grandfathers in business are evidenced by the 
younger Americans in the various lines of sports. 
Our transatlantic cousins were chagrined to find their 
crack runners, their high jumpers, their all-round 
track athletes polished off by the American contin- 
gent and loud was the outcry in the English sport- 
ing sheets. Polo, essentlally a British sport, having 
its devotees among the aristocracy, whose lavish 
equipment of its prize team provoke ! wide comment, 
was next to yield precedence to our prowess. The 
tennis events are too recent a happening to require 
jogging of the memory. Like the victory at Brook- 
line the veterans of the courts fell before a beardless 
youth and the marvelous “smash” of McLoughlin 
will now be coupled with the brilliant strokes of the 
youthful Ouimet. 


British stability, British nerve and confidence are 
present in the American, plus the fire of the Latin 
admixture which the several generations of Ameri- 
cans have accumulated as the result of intermarriage. 
This injection of pepper with the British solids has 
produced a temperamental condition hard to over- 
come. It has given a quick eye, a wiry constitution, 
a steady nerve, splendid lung power and steely mus- 
cles that make for excellence in all forms of sports 
calling for endurance, rapidity of action and ac- 
curacy. Leisure has afforded practice and practice 
has produced dexterity. That is why with the vic- 
tory on the golf links America is celebrating another 
big triumph over all competitors in clean sports. 





COOK AND THAW AFFECTATION 

ROM Nova Scotia, where George Kennan of 
Russian prison investigation fame has been pass- 
ing the summer, this shrewd observer writes a letter 
to the New York Times commenting on the similar- 
ity, so far as undeserved and unwarranted public 
sympathy is concerned, between the case of Dr. Cook 
and that of Harry Thaw. He says: “Dr. Cook was 
a common faker and fraud; and yet, a majority of 
the Canadian and American people—probably an 
overwhelming majority—not only -ympathized with 
him, but became actively and demonstratively hostile 
to all who doubted his statement or questioned his 
pretensions. Thaw was always an ‘undesirable citi- 
zen, and is now a criminal lunatic; nd yet, large 
numbers of Canadians and Americans not only sym- 
pathize with him, but show a readiness to fight the 
officers of the law in his defense. Why, in the 
Jerome-Thaw case as in the Peary-Cook case, do ‘the 
people’ seem to take, instinctively, the side that has 

no support whatever in reason or justice?” 
Mr. Kennan thinks it is because large numbers of 


people, both in Canada and in the United States, are _ 
obsessed by a craze that amounts to an affectation in 
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its unreasoning or capricious liking, so that they cheer 
fakers and defend criminal lunatics. An example of 
this phenomenal affectation was secn in Los Angeles 
and Pasadena when Dr. Cook appeared on the vaude- 
ville stage. Ilis violent denunciations of the editor 
of The Graphic who had exposed his pretensions 
were vociferously cheered by the audiences, which 
seemed to have no conception of the foolish exhibi- 
tions they were making. The more vituperative 
Faker Cook became the more delighted they appeared 
to be. Personally, we were not in the least perturbed, 
knowing that at a later date, when the craze had sub- 
sided, these same cheerful idiots would be heartily 
ashamed of themselves. 

So, in the Thaw case the absurd demonstrations in 
favor of the degenerate, now a fugitive from an asy- 
lum, will presently be abated and a period of peni- 
tence follow for the perpetrators. Truth is, the popu- 
lace seldom cares whether the object of its adoration 
has genuine merit or otherwise. Cook posed as a 
martyr and the people, regardless of the scientific 
facts, the demonstrated falsity of hits claims, accepted 
him at his own valuation and applauded when he de- 
nounced what he chose to term his “detractors.” The 
Thaw episode is of kindred type. Each degenerate 
is able to attract the sympathies of the unthinking 
for a time. The rabble that crows so lustily for them 
today, however, will be found viciously castigating 
them tomorrow. ‘That is the way of the unwise. 


BALBOA AND HIS GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 

AN DIEGO is celebrating this week three his- 

toric events, in which all California has a deep 
and abiding interest: Balboa’s discovery of the Pa- 
cific, which so great a poet as John Keats commemo- 
rated by giving the credit to stout Cortez, “silent 
upon a peak in Darien;” Cabrillo’s discovery of San 
Diego bay; and the coming of Father Junipero Serra 
to this coast. There are many honored guests in the 
southern city to do justice to the importance of the 
occasion. The President is represented by Hon. 
Robert L. Henry, representative in congress from 
Texas; the king of Spain sends Senor Don Juan 
Riano y Gayangos, the Spanish minister plenipoten- 
tiary at Washington; Lieutenant-Governor A. J. 
Wallace represents the state and Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Thomas Conaty is to officiate at the unveiling of the 
Serra memorial. Senator John D. Works and Rep- 
resentative Kettner are among the distinguished per- 
sonages gracing the celebration. 

Thursday, September 25, 1513, just four hundred 
years ago, Vasco Nunez de Balboa, advancing alone, 
scaled the peak, following his arduous journey from 
Antigua, on the Atlantic side of Panama, and at the 
unfolding of the placid bosom of the broad Pacific, 
overcome, he dropped to his knees and in silent wor- 
ship returned thanks for the consummation of his 
hopes. Then beckoning to his men they joined their 
leader and all descended to the shores of the new 
South Sea, there to lave their weary limbs as Balboa 
formally declared the sovereignty of Castile, Leon 
and Aragon. 

Balboa was in his thirty-ninth year at the time of 
his great achievement. He had lived in the new 
world thirteen vears, part of the time as a soldier- 
planter at Santo Domingo, but principally as an ad- 
venturer. It was the lure of gold that had drawn 
him through the jungles and hostile country to the 
sea that was said to abound with the precious metal. 
Doubtless, the attainment of the nobler object of his 
quest imbued the conqtistadore with loftier purposes 
than had hitherto swayed him and back to Antigua 
he toiled with high resolves stirring in his breast. 
But his enemies were all-powerful and although Bal- 
boa survived the cabals for three or four years, 
eventually, he was arrested by the governor of 
Darien, Pediarias, on a charge of contemplated re- 
volt and brutally beheaded. 

But the crowning deed of this soldier of fortune 
has survived for four hundred years and now the 
pioneer to the Pacific is coming into hi. own. Both 
at San Francisco and at San Diego the expositions 
will honor his memory, coupling his discovery with 
the linking of the Atlantic and Pacific through the 
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Panama canal which practically follows the trail that 
Balboa and his men traversed in their memorable 
march from Autigua to the South Sea, then unknown 
to civilized Europeans. The site for the San Diego 
exposition is appropriately named Balboa Park and 
the three days’ celebration at San Diego fittingly 
opened with memorial exercises to the intrepid but 
unfortunate explorer. Atter four centuries his no- 
table discovery is to be adequately commemorated 
and his memory rightfully perpetuated. 





FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD CONTROL 

NE of the most important sections of the cur- 

rency bill is that relating to the powers of the 
federal reserve board and the method of its selec- 
tion. Mr. Madden of Illinois offered an amendment 
to the committee report looking to the elimination of 
the political control vested in the reserve board. He 
argued that it was only fair that the men who fur- 
nish the money to organize the federal reserve banks 
should be represented upon the board that has con- 
trol over the banks. Under the provisions of the bill 
the President is given the power to select all seven 
members, to which the banking constituency gen- 
erally is vigorously objecting. Mr. Madden moved 
to modify the terms, allowing the President to name 
three members, including the secretary of the treas- 
ury, thus insuring administrative control, but per- 
mitting the other three to be elected by the directors 
of the federal reserve (regional) banks. Mr, Mad- 
den’s argument in favor of the course was sound. 
He said: 


It seems to me that one of the most important 
things in connection with the successful opera- 
tion of the federal reserve banks is to have men 
who are trained in banking charged with some re- 
sponsibility in connection with the management of 
these banks, and while the federal reserve banks, 
through their directors, would have the right and 
the power, if this amendment should be adopted, to 
select three members of the federal reserve board, 
nobody could charge that they would be in con- 
trol of the board; but, on the other hand, it would 
be at once realized that the intelligence and the 
experience and the integrity of the men selected 
from among the financiers of the nation would add 
not only to the efficiency of the board itself but to 
the confidence of the American people in the man- 
agement of the federal reserve banks. Politics 
would once for all be eliminated. Business expe- 
rience would guide the board in its deliberations 
and insure not only the nonpartisan character of 
the board but the reasonable assurance of the suc- 
cess of the federal reserve banks, 


But the fear was expressed that one of the four 
might be a banker whose interests would incline him 
to vote with the three non-presidential nominees, thus 
practically wresting control from the government. 
The minority sought to prove the fallacy of such a 
contention by urging that the secretary of the treas- 
ury had rarely been a banker, save in recent years. 
It was pointed out by Mr. Fess of Ohio that the first 
secretary of the treasury who was a banker was 
Hugh McCullough, of Mr. Lincoln’s cabinet. Begin- 
ning with Alexander Hamilton, who was secretary of 
the treasury under Washington, most of those in 
charge of the government finances have been outside 
of the bankers—generally lawyers. Samuel Dexter, 
who was secretary of the treasury under John 
Adams; Albert Gallatin, under Thomas Jefferson; 
and Alexander J. Dallas, under Madison, all had dis- 
tinguished themselves in politics, but not finance. Mr. 
Dallas was the author of the second Bank of the 
United States, in 1816. Coming on down through 
history, the secretaries of the treasury were generally 
lawyers. Richard Rush, under John Quincy Adams; 
Duane and Tawney, under Jackson; Ewing, under 
Harrison; Walker, under Polk; Corwin, under Tay- 
lor; Guthrie, under Pierce; Chase, unde: Lincoln; 
Boutwell, under Grant; Sherman, under Hayes; 
Windom, under Garfield; and Carlisle, under Cleve- 
land. Lincoln recognized the practical banker when 
he appointed the famous Hugh McCullough, the 
banker of Fort Wayne, who was reappointed by Mr. 
Arthur. 

But of the treasury secretaries in the last twenty 
years it must be conceded that the majority have 
been bankers. Mr, Cleveland’s secretary, for in- 
stance, was Daniel Manning, Lyman J. Gage served 


under McKinley and Mr. McVeagh was named by 














Mr. Tait. It is true that Gov. Leslie M. Shaw, Mr. 


| Roosevelt’s secretary, was bred to the law, but he 


was actively a banker and a political banker at that. 
Mr. Fess in supporting the Madden amendment made 
the point that the board should be free of partisan 
control and when he was assured that such was the 
intention he quoted the words of Speaker Clark rela- 
tive to a non-partisan tariff board as follows: 


There is no such thing as a nonpartisan board. 
It is an impossibility in nature. It is a thing in- 
credible that any man who is fit to sit on a tariff 
board has no political opinions which lead him into 
some sort of affiliation with some political party in 
this country. So far as I am individually con- 
cerned, if I were making up a tariff board, or a 
board of tariff. experts, you could rely upon the 
fact that it would have a working Democratic ma- 
jority. 

Mr. Fess pithily observed that in the light of such 
official utterance it was folly to expect, in providing 
a board of seven men, all chosen by the same politi- 
cal head—not to gather facts upon which to build a 
tariff measure but to handle the banking resources of 
the country—that with so potent a weapon in hand 
partisan manipulation would be avoided. The Mad- 
den modification, he thought, would greatly reduce 
that element of danger. But the amendment was lost 
on a division by a vote of 28 to 63—the usual fate of 


opposition amendnients. 


IRISH BLUSTER AND BRITISH PHLEGM 
LSTER’S truculent attitude toward home rule 
begins to take on serious proportions with the 

discussion of plans for provisional government at 
Belfast and the raising of a huge fund for campaign 
purposes to resist the decrees of a national parlia- 
ment in event of home rule becoming law. Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, leader of the Ulster Unionists and a 
bitter protagonist of home rule, is quoted as saying 
that should the bill fail there will be trouble in the 
south of Ircland and if it carries there will be trouble 
in the north. Great Britain in that event must be the 
arbiter between the hostile parties. 

Commenting on the meeting of the embryo parlia- 
ment of Ulster Hon. T. P. O’Connor, one of the 
most ardent of Irish home rulers, agrees that Ulster 
will fight, but he believes the trouble will be confined 
to the big cities, adding, “If there are clashes, they 
will be caused by the inflammatory speeches of such 
men as Sir Edward Carson to the illiterate crowds. 
We will have the Dublin parliament running smooth- 
ly within a year.” Why the British government con- 
tinues to ignore the apparently treasonable utterances 
of Sir Edward Carson is a puzzle to many students 
of the situation this side of the Atlantic; perhaps, on 
the principle that opposition would only foment strife 
the let-alone policy is the wiser one to pursue. 

That riotous outbreaks of a menacing nature will 
follow the passage of home rule is generally admitted, 
but the Irish bluster will be opposed by British 
phlegm and after a time it is believed the violence of 
the antis will wear itself out and a saner attitude 
supervene. At any rate, the government seems to be 
in nowise perturbed by the actions of Sir Edward 
Carson and his fellow revolutionists whose prospec- 
tive declaration of independence does not appear to 
be taken seriously in Downing Street. It is not the 
first experience of the kind the British government 
has had with its inflammable subjects across the Irish 
channel. 


GRAPHITES 

Vasco Nunez de Balboa, from the peak of Darien, 

Saw the broad Pacific shimmer and retraced his steps 
again; 

Then the ocean, once discovered, leaped to fame with 
mighty bound— 

Vasco Nunez lost his head, but think what his persist- 
ence found! 


There is to be a close season for calves under two 
years old if the bill introduced in congress, aimed to 
counteract the high price of beef, is enacted. The 
penalty for infraction is a heavy fine, imprisonment 
or both. It is a good law. Veal is an atrocious dish, 
anyway. 


Felix Diaz has been invited to return home and be 
a candidate for the presidency. But the Carranzistas 
and the Maderistas have yet to be consulted. 
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OU REwa-liarl” 
y. olrce ancthem 
Then they both go their ways, satisfied that 
they have expressed concisely and accurately the 
spirit of the occasion. 

You have heard it often, but has there never come 
over you a feeling of sorrow as you realized that the 
chances are infinitely against the probability of either 
of them being right? The real liar is as rare as the 
tyro is common. We all may have done a few pleas- 
ing, sketchy little things in our time, well enough in 
their way as amateur efforts, but in the calm, ana- 
lytical light of subsequent inspection they invariably 
lack the completeness of the well-grounded, pro- 
fessional lie, evolved not merely from the emotion of 
the moment, impulsively, but the product of a thor- 
ough knowledge of the principles of untruth in all its 
varied branches—mendacity, circumlocution, evasion, 
fabrication, newspaper reporting, expert evidence, 
press agenting, politeness and plain prevarication. 

Worst of all, no effort is being made on the part 
of those: who are entrusted with the upbringing of 
the youth of the land, to remedy this national short- 
coming. Our curricula include everything in the edu- 
cational alphabet from agriculture to zoology, ex- 
cepting this one subject, which is of the utmost value 
im every walk of life; but in all our institutions of 
learning, there is no Chair of Mendacity. 

O, the shame of it! 

Philanthropic malefactors of great wealth pour out 
their unstinted millions upon schools and colleges; 
they endow libraries, establish foundations and so- 
cieties for research; yet not one of them has seen fit 
to give to the world a means of gaining a clue to his 


own secrets of success by subsidizing a Department 


of Prevarication. 


True, American traditions have been opposed to | 
this development, but why? Why have we seen ft | 


to ignore the most useful branch of knowledge, and 
set up this empty fetich of honesty as a national 
oriflamme? Simply because history has sought to 
cover up the one weak moment in the life of our 
greatest hero, by deliberate misrepresentation of a 
simple statement—a humble confession of impotency 
in early youth. 

George Washington was a great man, but does it 
reflect upon his greatness to know that he did not 
spring, full-panoplied in wisdom from his cradle? 
Does it dim the luster of his name to know that 
there was one moment m his life when his resources 
failed him, especially if that moment occurred in 
early boyhood? Historians have feared so, and mil- 
lions upon millions have been misled in consequence. 

What a national crime! 

Behold the truth at last! George Washington had 
chopped down the cherry tree. Comes now his father 
to investigate. George 1s questioned. 

“Father, I cannot tell a lie,” he falters. 

What a stinging rebuke to that parent! 

Here is a boy, fine, manly, strong in mind and 
hody, confronted with a simple emergency in which 
the veriest tyro in mendacity should have found not 


the slightest difficulty, and he is forced to confess | 


that the task is beyond him. He could not tell a Iie. 
How that father must have hung his head in shame 
at his neglect of this phase of his son’s education, 
and still more would he have realized his humilia- 
tion had he realized what terrible national conse- 
quences were to follow the incident, 

Historians, blind, illogical recorders of fact, failed 
to read the message of this confession, manifest as 
it is to the simplest mind, and succeeded in making 
out of the confession of the poor, helpless boy, a bit 
of mock heroics. The words were plain enough, “I 
cannot tell a lie,’ but they would have us believe the 
youthful George intended to say, “I will not tell a 
lie.” Not only do they deliberately misinterpret, but 
they do not give the youth credit for saying what he 
meant. Those were days of pure English and care- 
fully chosen words. The young Washington’s educa- 


tion had not been neglected in other regards, and. 


doubtless he knew the difference between “can” and 
“will,” even though our historians do not, or at least 
profess not to know. Thus our national disgrace is 
shouldered upon our greatest hero! 

“The king can do no wrong.” Our weakness, as a 
nation, is that, if we admire a man for one virtue, 
we jump to the conclusion that he possesses all the 
others. Ergo, Washington being unable to fabricate 
extemporaneously, extemporaneous fabrication is un- 
desirable. 

O, fatal syllogism! O, vicious fallacy! 

With this false premise inculcated incessantly into 
the receptive minds of youth, what wonder is it that 
our flights into the, to us, unknown region of men- 
dacity, have made the United States an object of 
deepest scorn to those older and wiser civilizations 
of the Orient. Our diplomacy is the jest of the na- 
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a Chair of Mendacity Demonstrated 


By Randolph Bartlett, IL. L. D., (Doctor of Limping Lies) 





tions of the world. Their ministers plenipotentiary 
meet ours in council, smiling in their sleeves the 
while. 

“These poor Americans” they whisper, the one to 
the other; “good fellows, yes, but they cannot tell 
Ap htee 

Were it not that the aim of our gunners is reputed 
to be as true as our spoken word, we would be ever- 
lastingly involved mn international embroglios. With 
a properly equipped Chair of Mendacity in a few oi 
our most important wuniversities, what a stimulus 
would be given to our diplomatic service. With plain 
and fancy lying taught by conscientious preceptors, 
thoroughly imbued with the responsibility of their 
high misston, there would be such a rush of students 
to enroll, that higher education would receive an 
impetus such as it never has known. 

O, the golden opportunity! 

‘For who is there, in all your acquaintance, upon 
whom you feel you could rely to deliver himself of 
a dependable lice upon a moment’s notice, and get 
away with it? Undoubtedly, you have friends who 
have tried their hand at it, as you yourself in times 
of need. But did it not invariably leave something to 
be desired—a little twist or snapper like the finish of 
an OQ. Henry story? At such a time what would you 
not have given for a thorough insight into the vita! 
principles of prevarication? 

But where is the earnest seeker aiter the untrue to 
find guidance in this benighted age? In all history 
there are only a few great names to which he can 
look for inspiration, and even their methods, when 
applied to modern conditions, fall short of the re- 
quirements. Machiavelli and Cagliostro are well 
enough in their way. The former Jaid down several 
valuable declarations of principle in his writings, but 
never achieved the personal success which would in- 
spire confidence in a follower. The latter had a pro- 
pensity for being caught and thrown into dungeons 
which leads one to the suspicion that his work was 
enthusiastic rather than subtle. Still, they did their 
best, and like the aviators of today, soaring in the 
face of death, each leaves his lesson for his successor. 

O, the bitter tragedy of the pioneer! 

For Ananias none can have the slightest respect. 
No one person in the entire history of the world has 
done so much to discourage mendacious research as 
he. Blundering along in his bull-headed fashion, he 
had the effrontery to bluff his way through a pat 
hand with a pair of deuces. Thereby he met his 
own spectacular finish, and this incident has been 
held up ever since by the opponents of progressive 
prevarication as positive proof that dishonesty is 
fatal. They have nominated, and unanimously elected 
Ananias as the world’s greatest liar, when as a 
matter of fact he was no liar at all—-he was simply 
an idiot. Any good criminal lawyer of today could 
have obtained a revearsal of the verdict, and saved 
Ananias from the chair on the simple ground of 
dementia vulgaris. Anyhow, what right have those 
who are frankly opposed to mendacity in any form, 
to select the type of prevaricator to whom their op- 
penents shall give deference. As reasonable to have 
the Democratic national convention select the Bull 
Moose candidate for President. Only by constant 
reiteration have the hordes of the truthful been able 
to get away with this imposition, thereby showing 
that they themselves have full regard for the value 
of timely misrepresentation and quibbling. 

Ananias was in a tight place; it was hardly a time 
for falsehood, but had he been skillful in the art, 
mark how easy it would have been for him to have 
evaded the issue, at least for a time, by employing 
that form of prevarication known to the courts as 
technical testimony, thus: 

Ananias, having been questioned as to the sum he 
received for a certain piece of property, gives a figure 
considerably lower than the actual selling price. 
Upon cross-examination he amplifies his statement: 
“To make a quick sale I placed the property in the 
hands of the well-known real estate agents, Skinnem 
and Robbem” (or any firm which can be relied upon 
to furnish corroborative mendacity at a reasonable 
figure). “They jearned that Fleesum and Steele had 
a client who desired to invest, and the deal was ar- 
ranged. Each firm deducted its commission, and also 
the fee for the abstract and trust company which 
held the entire matter in escrow. There was delay 
caused by a quiet title suit, to decide whether the 
third fence post from the north-west corner was on 
our land or the next section, and in order to settle 
this quickly and without resort to the courts, all 
parties engaged counsel, who submitted the question 
to a referee. After hearing the testimony the first 
referee declined, upon advice of his counsel, engaged 
at our expense, to decide the question at all, and it 
was submitted to three others, also engaged at our 
expense. These decided that I should be given im- 
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munity from criminal prosecution if I turned over 
the selling price of the property to themselves and 
ihe lawyers. Having done so we are now out of 
pocket only the original purchase price.” 

The party of the third part would have been so 
tickled to be out of jail that Ananias would have 
been given a vote of thanks and a suitably engraved 
watch. Having pursued the other course, however, 
and tried to butt his head through a stone wall, the 
fact probably is that Ananias, discovering his blunder 
too late, dropped dead of mortification. Thus per- 
ished the noted victim of the failure to provide edu- 
cation in subterfuge and evasion. 

50, down through the centuries, the world has 
wagged along, wobbling between impotent truth and 
ineffective untruth until today. One would naturally 
expect, with the unlimited demand for professional 
liars in these days of trust prosecutions, political 
revolutions and the high cost of living, the supply 
would come automatically. But so ingrown has be- 
come our national prejudice against mendacity in its 
highest development, that there has not yet been a 
public benefactor with the courage of his convictions 
to establish an institution where the art can be mas- 
tered, or even where a few earnest seekers can 
gather together and exchange views and experiences, 
Consequently, good liars are exceedingly scarce, 
though the remuneration is most tempting. With 
salaries varying from $10 a week for a cub reporter 
to $7,500 a year for a president’s secretary, the vast 
opportunity can be seen at a glance. 

O, the neglected El Dorados! 

50, as you go through life, be ever watchful for a 
gifted liar, qualified to head an Institute of Men- 
dacity. 

“You're a liar” you will hear a man say, and an- 
other will respond, “You’re another.” Be not misled; 
they may both be wrong. Still, do not fail to investi- 
gate the recommendation each gives the other. If 
you find they are simply tyros, carried away by an 
excess of mutual admiration, do not be discouraged. 
One day you may encounter a liar worthy of the 
title, and kneeling at his feet imbibe that wisdom 
which alone can bring you to prominence and suc- 
cess in your field of endeavor, whatever it may be, 

O. Aurora !* 


“Aurora igs mentioned here as typifving the dawn 
of a better day, and the allusion is not intended as 
a compliment to any of the Roygrafters in the 
town of that name. 


Ouimet 


You've played with many men from overseas, 
An’ some of ‘em was good an’ some was not; 
But you showed yourself the peer of all of these 
When you licked the two best players of the lot. 
You didn’t give a ’ang for all their fame, 

You didn’t seem to mind the bloomin’ drizzle, 
An’ you proved yourself a master of the game 

By bracin’ when they thought you on the fizzle. 


So, ’ere’s to you, Ouimet, at your ’ome in Boston, 
Mass. 

They say you’re just a schoolboy, but you’ve sure 
got golfin’ class; 

You. showed those men from England that it’s 
never safe to shout 

Till you’ve passed the final bunker an’ ’ave ’oled 
the last putt out. 


You’ve never seen St. Andrews by the sea, 
You’ve never sailed across the briny foam, 

An’ you didn’t learn in Scotland how to “tee,” 
For you ’ad to learn to play your golf at ’ome. 
But it doesn’t matter where you caught the trick, 

An’ it doesn’t matter what’s your bloomin’ name, 
Youre a dandy, you’re q daisy, you’re a brick, 
For you played a bully, plucky, uphill game. 


Then ’ere’s to you, Ouimet, tho’ I’ve ’eard you're 
just a kid; 

Your orders was to get ’em, an,’ by Jove! vou 
went an’ did. 

They slashed the ball with brassies an’ they 
lofted fine an’ true, 

But you beat ’em, Yankee laddie, an’ I doff my 
hat to you. 
WW. WwW, WHITELOCK, in New York Times. 


With cooling breeze from ocean blown the sultry air re- 
tires 

And pulses beat at normal with subsidence of the fires; 

The California nights return with all their glorious 
charms, 

And timid souls chirk up again and still their wild 
alarms. 

—____ ____._ ¢__ 


Calabasas school district after indulging in the 
throes of an election must try over again. By a vote 
of three to three the proposition to move the school 
house halted. Meanwhile, congres; will remain in 
special session. 
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SOCIAL WORKERS AT ODDS WITH McADOO 


T is to be expected that the publicity that has 

naturally followed the reports of the various vice 

commissions and the investigation of the White 
Slave traffic should have crystalized to the advantage 
of those up-to-date theater managers who are ever On 
the lookout for things of the moment to exploit. 
White Slave plays I am told have been pouring into 
their offices by the hundreds. It is not surprising 
therefore, that two of these plays, “The Lure” and 
“The Fieht.” should have found their way to the 
stage early in the season and that several others are 
in process of preparation. These plays, it seems, 
presented the subject graphically, one of them at least 
had a scene laid in a disorderly resort. Now, it is 
conceivable that a play might have a scene so laid 
and yet have an influence only for good, but Chief 
Magistrate William McAdoo is taking no chance 
with the tender moral sense of New York. He went 
to see “The Lure” and found it “indecent and revolt- 
ine’ and said that from what he had heard “he was 
convinced that ‘fhe Fight’ was even more immoral 
than the other.” He therefore issued warrants for 
the arrest of the managers who put on these plays. 
The police had asked for a warrant for their arrest, 
but Mr. McAdoo, instead, issued a summons and the 
managers and their counsels appeared before him. 
One of the managers said if Mr. McAdoo witnessed 
the play and then condemned it it would be with- 
drawn, though in his opinion the play taught a great 
moral lesson and that good was bound to come of 
exposing the white slave evil so that the general pub- 
lic would understand it. 

sk 


Mr. McAdoo on witnessing the play found that 
“he motive of it was to make money, by taking ad- 
vantage of the present righteous indignation of the 
public against what is known as white slavery.” As 
a result of his verdict and the issuance of a warrant 
the matter came before the grand jury. It was de- 
cided that the grand jury should witness the plays 
and that if by a vote of sixteen to twenty-three 1t 
should uphold the chief magistrate’s dictum the plays 
would be withdrawn. “The Lure” was so presented, 
but the grand jury has not as yet rendered its ver- 
dict. The players went through their lines before 
about twenty-seven officials with no other persons in 
the house. Nothing was cut and the performance was 
given as usual except for the silence of those pres- 
ent; no-applause, not even a Tetilapke, erected the 
work of the players. “The Fight” has resumed its 
run as various changes have been made through 
which the objectionable features were eliminated, but 
it will be played for the grand jury as originally pre- 
sented, The managers, in spite of the financial in- 
terests involved, are disposed to abide by the de- 
cision that may be reached and in event of an ad- 
verse verdict will withdraw the plays without wait- 
ing for the case to come to trial. 

But as has been pointed out mistakes have been 
made in the past by unwise police interference (wit- 
ness “Mrs. Warren’s Profession”), and it is possi- 
ble that a mistake may be about to be perpetrated 
now. Certainly, there is grave risk of confusion of 
issuas, Already, the daily press has placed in 
the same category with these plays “Damaged Goods” 
which could do no human being harm and might do 
incalculable good hy its presentation of facts to an 
ignorant public which needs to know them. There 1s 
a tremendous difference between a play of this char- 
acter and one that is designed to awaken unbridled 
passions or to gratify idle and vicious curiosity about 
certain forms of vice that would much better be kept 
from public view so far as revolting details are con- 
cerned. There are plenty of cheap productions ap- 
pealing to the lowest, basest passions that are left 
to their own course of failure cr success, yet these 
may have much more of harm in them than plays 
condemned for bringing to the light of day things 
that while we may prefer to have them stay in the 
darkness that custom has surrounded them with, 
need for the good of humanity and the community to 
be brought to public attention until the public wipes 
them out of existence. 

In the case of the plays in question there appears 
to be reasonable doubt. From those social workers 
to whom the plays were shown before productton 
there seems to have been only approval, and there 
has been a decided demand from many splendid re- 
form workers who are fainiliar with the white slave 
evil as it exists for the continued run of these plays. 
Further, the same sentiment has been brought out 
at various performances where the audience has had 
a chance to express its opinion. If the agitation re- 
sults in the withdrawal of the plays the managers 
will lose a pretty penny, but the chances are that the 
plays will not be permanently withdrawn, in which 
case they stand to gain enormous profits, for the 
plays will have had just that kind of advertising 
that will be most calculated to fill the houses. 

New York, Sept. 22, 1913. AN NEP AGE 
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SHAW’S “ANDROCLES AND THE LION” 

T is said that in August, the English give London 

over to the tourists as it is the universal holiday 

month. Certain it is, that the amusement world 
has offered nothing new or interesting of late. But 
with the first of September, the theaters are lighted 
again, and the last week has offered an opening 
every night. Iwo of these had been greatly antici- 
pated. 


First in importance, and in time, was Shaw’s new 
play, “Androcles and the Lion” at the St. James. 
We went full of eagerness. Surely, this was to be 
one of the events worth while. The audience was 
brilliant. As we sat watting, we were surprised at a 
sudden burst of applause from the audience, and in 
following the gaze of the others, found that the en- 
thusiasmm was occasioned by the entrance of Ellen 
Verry who, with her husband James Carew, was 
taking her place in the stalls. (How we gloated over 
our honor of the previous Saturday night when we 
had been the privileged guests at her beautiful home 
in Kent!) 


Pardon me if I dwell too long on audience, but I 
promise you it was far more interesting than what 
followed, though that is hardly true concerning “The 
Harlequinade” which preceded “Androcles and the 
Lion.” This fine offering, contrived by Clayton Cal- 
throp and Granville Barker, I found interesting, 
though disappointing to one who expected something 
as beautiful as Barker’s earlier “Prunella.” But for 
the “Harlequinade.” It is a charming new history of 
Harlequin, Columbine, Clown and Pantaloon. This 
version of their story presents them as four gods 
come to earth for a long week end. We see them in 
one century after another, Harlequin (who is really 
Mercury, “the spirit of being alive”), always making 
things right for Columbine (who is Psyche, “the 
emblem of the soul”). It is all very charming, with 
Love always triumphant and Villiany always over- 
thrown. 


But the fourth scene showing a possible “drama of 
the future,”.two Two American trusts with the four 
gods “out of a job,” is hopelessly out of key and 
commonplace. The beautiful, half symbolic poetry of 
the piece is changed to ordinary burlesque, worthy of 
a college vaudeville. However, we forgave this jar 
and were thankful for the dear httle girl in a quaint, 
grey dress, who, with her uncle, sat at the side of 
the stage and told us the story. Anything more de- 
lightful could not be imagined. Mr. Arthur Whitly, 
as her uncle, was also excellent. Their part of in- 
terpreters reminded one of the prologue part in “Yel- 
low Jacket.” 


But the event of the evening was Shaw’s “Andro- 
cles and the Lion.” I hesitate to write of this as I 
must confess the impression it made upon me was 
most confused. As for the first scene, I could easily 
have imagined myself in a cheap vaudeville house 
seeing a broad comedy sketch, Androcles as a hen- 
pecked, meek husband with a red-haired termagant 
wife, meets the Lion and relieves him of his thorn 
in the familiar way of the fable. Hubby rolls down 
stairs with hed-haired wifey; red-haired wifey faints 
in the manner of fat comedy women; and meek 
“Andy” talks baby talk to Lion. 


Mr. Shaw complained of the way his audience re- 
ceived his play, but when the butcheries of the Col1- 
seum are conducted aiter the manner of the modern 
music hall, with a very casual call boy announcing 
the number of each one’s turn, it can be taken as 
nothing but farce. 

Of course, there is meaning in much of it. The 
four types of martyrs have a strong note of the 
modern suffrage martyrs familiar in England at the 
present day. The scorn of traditional religion is 
quite in the usual Shavian method, but it is all con- 
fusion and the effect is unnleasant. 

The audience of the first night was most enthus- 
iastic and called insistently for the authors, unti! 
Lillah MacCarthy was obliged to explain that Mr. 
Shaw was not in the house and that Mr. Carthy and 
Granville Barker, not to be outdone in modesty, had 
also left. 

Having been responsible for several terrible dra- 
matic offences in my day, J understood perfectly. 

WILLAMENE WILKES. 

London, September 8, 19173. 


a ee ee 


By official statement the cause of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake has been definitely traced. Gov. 
Johnson says it was an act of God. A murderer 
whose appeal papers were destroyed in the disaster 
of April, 1906, and whose case has been pending ever 
since has been given life imprisonment because of 
his lost right through the instrumentality named. 

——_—__-__@ + ——. 


Five hundred thousand dollars has been appropri- 
ated by the Meat Packers Association, in convention 
at Chicago, to educate the public against waste. It is 
suggested that the first lesson to be taught is not to 
eat veal. Not even when it is served as chicken in 
pot pies? 














NEVASSA LEFT TO THE FOGS 


UT in the Windward Passage of the West In- 

dies, directly in the track of commerce, there ts 
a great rock in the ocean, known as Navassa Island 
and an this gigantic creation which bares its hoary 
head to storms, to quote Representative 
Adamson, it is proposed to build a lighthouse, for 
which purpose a bill appropriating $125,000 has been 
introduced. True, the island cannot be seen when 
the fogs are heavy, as the embarrassing Mr. Mann 
pointed out, demanding to know what good the light 
would do in the fog. It was Hon. John J. Esch of 
the committee on interstate and foreign commerce in 
the house who perpetrated this epic poem on Na- 
vassa. Mr. Murdock has called it an “effusion,” but 
with Mr. Adamson we prefer to style it an epic. It 


reads: 


What subterranean power, now at rest 

Beneath the Caribbean’s storm-ridden breast, 
Caused thee to rise with dangerous shore 
Athwart our course from days of yore?—Navassa. 


tropical 


Or art thou, with thy tree-topped crown, 

All that the eroding tempest’s frown 

Has left of some great island of the sea 

Or fabled Atlantis? Solve this mystery—Navassa. 


Must thou be mute because no human soul 

Within the circle of thy billow’s roll 

Can thrive and find the means of life 

With all thy solitude and want of strife?—Navassa. 


No bubbling fount of water pure 

To shipwrecked mariner can assure 

The quenching draft. No fruitful tree 

Or root supplies him food from thee—Navass1. 


Teli us the tragedies of thy rocks; 

Can one be guiltless who ever mocks 

The prayers of those in stress and pain 

Who thought to shun thee, but in vain?—Navassa. 


inhospitable thou art, and to be feared 
As much as those embattled rocks that reared 
Their rugged fronts at far off Ronecador 
Or at Manila’s sentry at Corregidor—Navassa. 


No wealth of soil, or mine, or seed, 

Has been sufficient to excite the greed 

Of nations to possess themselves of thee, 

Thou ownerless waif of this southern sea—Navassa. 


Soon may thy reign of terror end 

And weleome lights their rays extend 

To gladden the weary storm-tossed sailor’s sight 
Qn ships that pass by in the night—Navassa. 


Not so smooth as to meter as other poems we 
could name, but inspiring, nevertheless. It was too 
bad that the lighthouse proposed was not shown to 
be of certain benefit to navigation, particularly when 
it was originally planned as a memorial to Com- 
mander Maury, the pioneer nautical scientist who 
discovered, traced and mapped the currents, courses 
and channels of the oceans for the better safety of 
mariners. However, as Mr. Adamson observed, 
“Tablets and shafts are not necessary to his fame, 
which will outlast the crumbling stone ana shine 
when all flickering lights are dim, inspiring admira- 
tion and gratitude for his achievements as long as 
men can read and sail and human hearts can throb.” 





* 
GRAPHICALITIES 

Score once again for Yankee craft against the British 
skill, 

In golf as on the tennis courts our lad has made a 
mein; *? 

A caddy reared in Boston town, 
fight raged 

But no “‘teacaddy”’ 
staged. 


where once the tea 


be it said—world’s champion is 


Because a Washington state surgeo: left a steel 
spring in a patient’s body after operating, the wo- 
man brought suit for malpractice. The decision of 
the superior court judge in favor of the defendant 
has been reversed by the state supreme court, whose 
findings we shall await with interest. As a rule the 
steel springs affected by women are carried outside 
the diaphragm and by choice. The emancipated sex 
is getting more and more finical, alas. 

Expert testimony on the cost of high living has 
been given by the president of the Masters Butchers’ 
Association, at the Chicago meat packers conven- 
tion, who says the “wastelessness” in the homes and 
in the butcher shops tends to decrease the meat sup- 
ply and increase prices. O, for the good old days 
when a ten-cent soup bone made a delicious meal 
for an entire family. 


Portland’s board of education has voted tnani- 
mously against allowing the reading of the Bible in 
the public schools. It was feared the scholars’ minds 
might be biased. Whether in favor of Biblical teach- 
ings or otherwise is not stated. 





Heney’s Business-Political Advent 

Possibly, the opening of a law office in Los An- 
geles, as a sort of south of the Tehachapi branch of 
his San Francisco practice, is a bona fide venture by 
Francis J. Heney, but knowing that he is an avowed 
candidate for United States senator to succeed 
George C. Perkins, whose term of office expires in 
April, 1915, I am constrained to believe that political 
publicity has conspired to Mr. Heney’s advent here. 
He has taken a partner in the person of William J. 
Carr, onee city attorney for Pasadena, now Occtupy- 
ing a like position with South Pasadena, elected state 
senator to fill the unexpired term of Charley Bell, 
Now representing the ninth district in congress as a 
Republican, but really a third party adherent. I hope 
Mr. Carr will be truer to his clients than he was to 
his Pasadena constituents. When the Japanese bait- 
ing was raging at Sacramento he was informed by 
forty representative Pasadena men, who wired him 
a telegram to that effect, that the anti-alien land bill 
was not favored by them and that it ought not to 
pass. He volunteered the reply that he would oppose 
it. But he did not. When the governor passed the 
word that it was an admintstration measure, which 
we all knew, Carr promptly forgot his pledge and 
voted for the cowardly bill. When he returned home 
he explained that he had been urged by other con- 
stituents to vote for the measure. Pinned down to 
the facts the sole telegram of approval he had re- 
ceived was irom the secretary of a labor unton. 
With this excuse he forswore himself. Mr. Heney 
is to be congratulated on his partner. 


“Curley,” the Crow Scout’s Fairy Tale 


“Curley,” the Crow scout, posing as the only gov- 
ernment survivor of the Custer massacre, has been in 
Washington lately filling up the newspaper boys with 
a pretty varn to the effect that General Custer died 
in his arms on the battle ground of the Little Big 
Horn, after all others of the main command of the 
doomed Seventh Cavalry had been wiped out by the 
allied Indians under Chief Gall. I have no hesitation 
in pronouncing the story, which has been widely cop- 
ied, an egregious falsehood. Curley was with Custer 
up to the time the too intrepid commander ran into 
the big Indian village camped in the valley of the 
Little Big Horn, but he saw what Custer ignored, 
that the Indian forces outnumbered the cavalry five 
to one, and were much better armed. The Crow 
scout never rejoined the Seventh when it retreated 
to the apex of the hill, there to make its last stand. 
Draping himself in his blanket, in the dusk he easily 
mingled with the native allies and presently escaped. 
Years ago I interviewed him at his shack on the 
Crow reservation. At that time the incidents of the 
massacre were too fresh for him to indulge in fairy 
stories of the nature now recounted, besides, I knew 
the facts, having had them from Chief Gall himself 
at his home on the Standing Rock reservation in 
North Dakota. Curley 1s in“no sense a»survivor of 
the Custer massacre for he was not in the fight—he 
was a quitter. As to Custer dying in his arms it is 
Indian moonshine. 


New Forte of Collector Elliott 


There be those who have known John B. Elliott, 
collector of the Port of Los Angeles, as a capable 
uewspaper man, and others who have known of him 
as a bon wivant. Still others have had good reason 
to acknowledge his superiority in Old Maid and kin- 
dred card games. Yet I think ] am safe in saying 
there were few of us who realized that Jack had all 
this time been hiding his talents as an orator under a 
bushel. At Torrance, Wednesday, he was quite the 
spellbinder of the occasion. and so brightly did his 
light shine that even the Times, with the proprietor 
of which his name is anathema, was forced in justice 
to its readers to devote considerable space to his 
address. For the delectation of Jack’s intimates I re- 
produce herewith a paragraph embodying the spirit 
of his remarks: “As I see the harbor, it is but one 
of a triumvirate which will make for infinite indus- 
trial development in Southern California. The oth- 
ers are cheap fuel, a fact which Munroe pointed out, 
and cheap labor. The cheap labor is coming via the 
Panama Canal from the south of Europe, and, of its 
coming we must be prepared to take advantage by 
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uniting for a greater, I was going to say Los An- 
geles, but I will say, a greater Southland.” Which 
simply goes to show that “new occasions teach new 
duties” and the many-sided Elliott is quick to adapt 
himself to his new dignities. 


Inspired by Their Environment 


Harry B. Chase of Riverside has a keen sense of 
humor and a nice appreciation of the ridiculous. On 
lis way east last week he stopped over at El Tovar, 
at the Grand canyon, and passed a half hour. exam- 
ining the book kept at the hotel labeled “Impressions 
of the Grand Canyon.” He writes me: 

“A fair sample of the eloquence is ‘The impression 
1s very pleasing.’ Another, ‘It’s delicious.’ But the 
gem of the collection, I think, is “['wice as pretty as 
Yellowstone.’ I wonder if the writers are preparing 
to break into the popular magazines. I think this is 
the starting point of the high pressure that is caus- 
ing the ‘heated term’ with you. For it is plenty warm, 
even here, to dash about unduly. Nevertheless, 
everybody everywhere, as the postal advertises, 
should hasten to the cleanest mountain resort to be 
found, 


Local Dramatists Grow Busy 


With the fructification of the Little Theater plans 
not far in the distance, there come rumors of re- 
newed activities on the part of local dramatists, sev- 
eral of whom were just getting interested in produc- 
ing literary plays when the Playgoers Society, which 
put on several short ones, ceased its activities. For 
the benefit of all such I will impart a bit of informa- 
tion as to the policy of the Little Theater, which I 
have learned. The mere fact that a play is written 
by a local author will bring it no more considera- 
tion than if it were evolved by an Australian or a 
Zulu. Plays submitted will, if not too numerous, be 
read, but the same standard set for Galsworthy, 
Strindberg, Synge, et al. will be made to apply. It 
must be drama and it must be literature, to be ac- 
cepted. I wonder if Otheman Stevens will be pre- 
vailed upon to allow a performance of his unfinished 
drama. it has a first and a last act, which are com- 
plete in themselves, but the exigencies of the general 
stage requiring three acts or more have stumped the 
erudite critic of the Examiner. As the Little The- 
ater will be free from traditional dogmas, perhaps 
Otheman’s two acts can be used as they stand. I am 
told that several managers have praised the idea, but 
have been unable to suggest any way of making the 
piece practicable for their purposes. 


Realty Man Unearths a Horror 


H. F. Rudell of the California Realty Corporation 
received the shock of his life this week. He was 
tacking a “for sale” sign on the back of a vacant 
house in the Wilshire district when a friend who 
was examining the premises opened a door that led 
under the building, jumped back, and yelled: “Ru- 
dell! There’s been murder done here.” Rudell hur- 
ried to his side and peered into the gloom. The 
sight made his hair fairly stand on end. There were 
bodies and limbs, apparently of children, scattered 
about unburied. He summoned all his courage and 
entered for closer inspection, lighted a match, and 
then went out, grinning sheepishly. The previous oc- 
cupant of the house and left several life-size dolls, 
which had reached the stage of disintegration, where 
they would do least harm. Both Rudell and his 
friend swore not to tell on each other, so I will not 
say which one told me. 


Little Known Millionaire Dead 


While nearly everyone knows that John R. Vogel, 
who died last week, sold the south-west corner of 
Seventh and Broadway at the top price of Los An- 
geles realty at the time of the transfer several years 
ago, there are comparatively few persons who would 
have known the realty magnate—for he really was 2 
magnate—if they had met him on the street. His 
holdings in property in Los Angeles were, until he 
began distributing them among his children, probably 
as large as those of any other individual in the city, 
but his mode of life was simple almost to the point 
of rusticity. It may be an interesting point for the 
courts to decide, as to whether or not the recent 
eifts by the elder Vogel to his children are immune 
from assessment under the inheritance tax. The 
oe of these presents has mounted into the mil- 
ions, 


Efficiency Bureau on Trial 


Los Angeles, having adopted all the other fads and 
isms of this age of frenzied reform, is now to have 
an “efficiency bureau,” according to an announcement 
of the week. It sounds well and is well if conducted 
on the Chicago plan. The only city in these parts of 
which I know of having tried this experiment is Pasa- 
dena. William Thum. of Tanglefoot fame, when 
elected mayor of that city several years ago, installed 
an efficiency bureau at his own expense. Later, he 
induced the city to take it off his hands. Then came 











a change of administration and the commissioners 
shut down the whole works. It is not apparent that 
Pasadena has lost in efficiency through this action, 
though they who carp may be heard to remark that 
that were impossible. Be that as it may, the general 
idea of an efficieny bureau is this: When a street 1s 
paved the bureau analyzes the figures, takes all the 
varying factors into account and tabulates the re- 
sult, so that when another street is paved it can do 
likewise and compare the results, and thus it be- 
comes known, in the fullness of time, that hanging 
out on the limb of a long decimal figure is the state- 
ment of the discrepancy between the two jobs. If the 
new bureau can redtice the wastefulness now appar- 
ent in the various city departments it will have es- 
tablished its right to remain. 


Miss Wilkes Touring Italy 


I have received from Miss Willamene Wilkes, who 
has left London for Italy, an imteresting little maga- 
zine descriptive of a new school which has been 
started in Florence under the supervision of Gordon 
Craig, the English stage director. This unique school 
is to educate a new generation of playmakers, and, 
possibly, is being established in Florence in order 
that it may be free from the realism of the modern 
theater, of which Craig complains so bitterly. He is 
going back to the classics for his ideas and sug- 
gestion rather than reproduction is the spirit of the 
institution. 


Mayor Rose and His Illness 

Mayor Rose, after only a few months of official 
labors, is sick. Organically, there is nothing wrong 
with him, but his shoulders droop, and he is not 
himself. Ele is simply tired with the strain of trying 
to solve the city’s grave problems and at the same 
time avoid having trouble with the mess of amateur 
reformers with which the city is afflicted. Then there 
is the unfinished aqueduct, and the knowledge that 
when the final exposure does come, as come it must, 
as to the manner in which the city has been bamboo- 
zled, the powerful interests controlling the daily papers 
will see to it that the blame is cast upon those then 
in office, and not upon the originators of the pro- 
ject. Then, too, the mayor’s attitude toward the 
power problem has been a distinct disappointment to 
many of his friends, who believed that he would op- 
pose further expensive ventures while the harbor and 
the aqueduct are still unfinished, and his change of 
front in this respect still further strengthens the 
suspicion that the money to be voted for the power 
plant is to be diverted to the aqueduct itself. These 
and their kindred problems are sufficient to wear 
down any constitution. 


John Luckenbach May Advise 


As it was the astuteness of John Luckenbach which 
did much to land Judge Rose in the mayor’s chair, 
the return of that farsighted politician from his 
European trip may be expected to result in a definite 
decision on the part of the mayor, whether or not 
to engage in the gubernatorial campaign. Jf Lucken- 
bach should consider it a good fighting chance, there 
is ground for believing that Rose would enter the lists, 
for he has every reason to place eonfidence in Luck- 
enbach’s judgment. On the other hand, however, it 
is the opinion of many that in the mayoralty cam- 
paign Luckenbach represented the solid citizenship 
that wanted a change. and in a sense imposed upon 
the mayor a trust which is regarded as more import-_ 
ant to Los Angeles than the governorship itself. In 
other words, for Rose to resign to run for governor 
would be to leave things where they were at the 
close of the Alexander administration, and force the 
opponents of the Earl-Otis combination to make the 
fight all over again. 


Strenuous Year For Wright 


This has been a strenuous year for Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright, now editor in chief of Smart Set, 
who paid a flying visit to Los Angeles the other day 
to attend the funeral of his father. Wright went to 
New York shortly after last Christmas to take an 
editorial position on the John Thayer Adams maga- 
zine, and soon Los Angeles was properly shocked by 
the publication of his satirical diatribe. The next 
news was that Willard had been overcome by the 
New York life and had to go to Battle Creek for 
a rest. He was tust back at his desk again when he 
suffered a relapse and an acean voyage was ordered. 
He went abroad, and was returning when the news 
of his father’s death reached him. Then followed a 
dash across the continent, and suhsequently, his re- 
turn to New York. It is, therefore, a little venturous 
to speculate on the general effect his policy is going 
to have on his magazine, which, with all its faults 
is alone in its class. 

Boston’s golf wonder, Francis Ouimet, who won 
the national open tournament in a field of 169, is en- 
titled to adopt the motto, “Ouicame, Ouimet, Ouicon- 
quered 1” 























By W. Francis Gates 

At the opening concert of the Peo- 
ple’s Orchestra, Sunday afternoon, at 
the Auditorium, the temperature was 
hotter the APs 
“odor sanctity’’ remained after the 


than performance. 
of 
morning in the same 
Which is the had 


eooled off after Dr. Brougher’s congre- 


services 
to say room 
gation. was made up 
from numbers played last but 
not so well as last year, as there had 


The program 
year, 


not been enough rehearsals to obviate | 


the rough spots. But that did not mat- 


ter much to the fair-sized audience, 


and the orchestra and its leader were | 


well received. The best numbers of 
the program were a movement of a 
suite by George Chadwick and the 
‘iris nanpsody’.by Victor »rierbert. 
The soloist was Mildred Langworthy, 
singing the favorite aria from “Mign- 
on.” She has a light and flexible voice, 
wel] trained and handled with discre- 
tion. The voice was overweighted by 
the orchestra, but was beter balanced 
by the harp accompaniment of an en- 
core number. 


Gamut Club “smokers” are pushing 
the regular dinners of the club for first 
place, from an artistic standpoint. This 
is because of the excellent music that 
is offered to attendants on these func- 
tions, which occur the third Wednes- 
day of each month, in the commodious 
dining room of the club. Juast week, 
the club entertained the singing sec- 
tion of the Turnverein Germania. This 
is the singing society which recently 
took the first prize at the national 
meeting of the Turnverein, in Denver. 
At the long table, extending the full 
length of the hall, the German singers 
were seated, and at smaller tables, on 
each side, the members of the Gamut 
Club gathered, and the rule was 
“eoats off’ as the mercury stood at 108 
that day. 


Opening the program, which was 


ed, was an address of welcome by the 
president of the Gamut Club, F. W. 
Blanchard; and later he introduced 
Max Socha, editor of the German Los 
Angeles newspaper, Joseph Blust, pres- 
ident of the Pacific saengerbund, Rich- 


speeches, Mr. Socha, especially, being 
interesting, in his relation of the at- 
tempt to influence Germany to exhibit 
at the San Francisco exposition. Jos- 
eph Dupuy introduced the early leaders 
of the singing society, proininent 
members of the Gamut Club, Adolf 
Willhartitz and A. J. Staam and the 
present conductor, Henry Schoenfeld, 
who led the society to victory in the 
recent competition. The society sang 
several of its hest selections, includ- 


ing the one that gained for it the olive | 


wreath. It has made great strides un- 
der the present director in the matter 
of tone quality and shading and has 
not lost thereby the virility of the Ger- 
man chorus. There also were heard 
Arthur Babcock, baritone, in German 
songs, Otto Stahl, pianist, and DeFor- 
rest Ingraham, violinist, the 
playing three Kreisler numbers with 
much success. Messrs Stahl and In- 
eraham have recently returned from 
studies in Berlin and have taken a 
studio in the Blanchard building. 


Margaret Goetz has taken residence 
studios at 688 Witmer stret, and will 





room, | 
not | 





| exhibition 
ard Bauer, president of the Germania | 
Turnverein. Each of these made short 
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conduct a series of repertoire classes 
at Blanchard hall Wednesdays. In 


these classes there will be studied the | 


songs of the best German and Eng- 
lish song writers, 
ticipants to appreciate the many song 


recitals of the season. 


John D. Beall, tenor and conductor, | 
has taken the best of the Gemut Club | 
studios and will be assisted in his work | 


by his wife, a lyric soprano of charm- 
ing ability. 


Newcomers to Los Angeles are Rolph 
Laughlin and wife, of Chicago. Mr. 
Laughlin immediately landed as tenor 
of the Auditorium quartet. He was 
formerly director of the choir of the 
First M. E. Church of Oak Park, Ills., 
and president of the Waukegan con- 
servatory. Mrs. Laughlin was for nine 
years organist of St. Pauls M. E. 
Church, Chicago. Both musicians stud- 
ied with first rate teachers, Mr. Laugh- 
lin’s including William Shakespeare, 
well known personally to many Los 
Angeles musicians. 


Musical America promises another of 
its big special editions for October 12. 
This “annual’ of Musical America is 
one of the finest things published in a 
musical way each season and includes 
a jarge variety of musical articles, il- 
lustrated with pictures of hundreds of 
the leading musicians of America and 
Europe. Los Angeles gets good repre- 
sentation in this issue as Musical Am- 
erica is the only eastern musical jour- 
nal to give adequate space to the mu- 
Sical@affairs of this city. In the forth- 
coming special number, a full survey 
of the musical activities may be ex- 
pected, 

Los Angeles’ activity in securing 
German displays at the San Francisco 
exposition may have a decided musica! 
effect. For one thing, the display of 
musical manufactures would be much 
enhanced by what Germany would 
have to offer and the interest that is 


' ereated would draw many musical Teu- 
given as the consummation of edibles 
and drinkables and smokables proceed- | 


tons to the coast that year. Itspec- 
ially is this true of the German sing- 
ing societies which are invited to take 
part in the international song-fest, to 


be held in Los Angeles in 1915. Know- 
' ledge that Germany was to have an 


adequate part in the San Francisco 
would do much to bring 
Germans interested in music to the 
meeting of singing societies. People 
take as much interest in seeing the 
displays of their own countries as they 
do of others. Editor Max Socha and 
Frank Wiggins put through a long 
cablegram to Kaiser Wilhelm and du- 
plicated it to the German press urging 
general cooperation in Germany with 
this enterprise. A big fund is being 
raised for the purpose. The Hamburg- 
American line headed it with $200,000 
and offers to ship exhibits free. That 
line is awake to what this exhibition 
means to German commerce and man- 
ufacturers, even though the German 
government is not. 


Los Angeles musicians have a double 
chance offered them in the song con- 
test—yes, a triple one. Just write an 


| opera with a Southern California song 
latter | 


in it. Submit the opera to Brother 
Rianchard for his $10,000 prize; send 
in the words to the Boosters for the 
$500 and when you get that, sent in 
the music for the $2,000. Total, $12,500, 
which might come in handy, now that 
money is tight. Versatile persons like 
Car! Bronson, C. Farwell Edson, Fan- 
nie Dillon and Grace Freeby will have 
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preparing the par- | 
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los Angeies to Kansas City, 


St. Louis and Chicago via 


El Paso and Rock Island— 


the line of low altitudes. 


Through 
Missouri, 


Texas, Oklahoma, 
Towa and Illinois— 


Kansas, 


“GOLDEN STATE LIMITED ” 


Exclusively first class— 


All-steel 


eq uipment— 


Perfectly appointed— 


Observation 


club car, with library, 
Victrola, and stock reports and news 
bulletins by wire— 


Dining-car service unexcelled— 


Lv. Los Angeles... 


9:45 a. m. 


Ar. Chicago......10:45 a. m., 


Close connections at Chicago with lim- 


ited trains East. 


“THE CALIFORNIAN” 


Another fast train for both first-class 


and teurist travel— 


Lv. Los Angeles. ..12:30 p. m. 


Ar. Chicago...... 


Close connections 


1:30 p. m. 


at Chicago with 
tourist-car trains East. 


Road bed rock-ballasted and oiled. 
Oil-burning locomotives. 
Electric Automatic Block Signals. 


Southern Pacific 


THE EXPOSITION LINE 1915 
10S ANGELES OFFICES 
600 South Spring Street 
Phones: Home 10171, Main 8322. 
Station, Fifth and Centra! Ave. 


PAS ll 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


(Fireproof) 
LOS ANGELES 


Under the direction of the Hlectric Operating Construction Company 
of New York, the most modern and effective system of ventilation has 


been installed 


both summer and winter. 


in the FRANCO-ITALIAN 
SERVATORY FOYER, insuring an equable and delightful 


DINING SALON and CON- 
temperature 


Afternoon Tea from four to six 


FIFTY 


the inside track on a scheme like this, 
hence it is hardly worth while for less 


: talented mortals to try, though F. Har- 


vey Colby might be let into the “pome” 
contest, on his record as a writer of 
epics—and limericks. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal. 


July 11, 1913. 

019293 Not coal lands, 

NOTICE is hereby given that Georgy 
Washington Haight, whose post-office ad- 
dress is 1686 W., Adams street, Los An- 
geles, California, did, on the 7th day of 
July, 1913. file in this office Sworn State- 
ment and Application, No. 019298, to pur- 
chase the NWY%NEY, Section 8, Township 
1 South, Range 18 West, S. B. Meridian, 
and the stons thereon, under the provis- 
ions of the act of June 3, 1878. and acts 
amendatory, known as the “Timber and 
Stone Law,” at such value as might he 
fixed by appraisement, and that, pursuant 
to such application, the land and the 
stone thereon have been appraised at 
$100.00 (see 015939), the stone estimated at 
960.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of his 


CENTS 


application and sworn statement on the 
25th day of September, 1913, before the 
Register aAndg@iseciver.. U.S: Bangewrice, 
at Los Angles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase b2fure entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register 


DHPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


Sept. 16, 1913. 
04262. Non-coal. 
NOTICE is hereby given that Juan 
Vargas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 
26, 1908, made Tlomestean entry, No. 04262, 
for Lots land 2, SANE. Section 3. Town- 
chip 1 S., Range 17 W., S. B. Meridian, 
has filed notice of intention to make final 
five year proof, to establish claim to the 
land above described. before Register and 
Receiver. U. S. Land Office, at Los An- 
geles. Cal., on the 4th day of November, 
1918. at 10:00 o’clock a. m. 
Claimant names ag witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen, Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig. John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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By Everett C. Maxwell 


EXHIBITIONS NEXT WEEK: 
Ralph Davidson Miller, Steckel Gallery. 
Ida Mellish Montalboddi, Stickney Gal- 

lery. 

At the 
studio, situated 
Pare in 
holding 
late work in 


picturesque 
beyond Mineral 
Karl Yeans is 
exhibition of his 


just 


Garavanza, 


an informal 


oil, tempera and water 


color. This summer the talented paint- — 


at out-of-door 
is now 


er passed much time 


sketching and as a result he 


showing remarkably strong canvases 
and a large group of telling sketches 
which, later, 
easel pictures. A number of these well 
considered studies were painted in the 
Arroyo Seco and in Hagle Rock valley, 
but I find that Mr. Yeans has reached 
a higher standard of artistic percep- 
tion in his group of San Pedro and 
Santa Catalina compositions. The 
quaint, ramshackle fishing quarters of 
old San Pedro never tacks in interest 
to the artist folk and many of our 
strongest painters have found inspira- 
tion there when all else failed. Cata- 
lina Island with its sparkling waters 
and burnt golden hills has furnished 
the motive for many of the best can- 
vases of our modern Southern Cali- 
fornia painters, and here Mr. Yeans 
has come into his own. 
%* & % 

In the large canvas painted in tem- 
pera, called “Road to Pebble Beach,” 
we find a complete demonstration of 
the possibilities of this difficult and 
misunderstood medium. Mr. Yeans be- 
lieves in the artistic qualities of this 
littie used medium and hopes to con- 
vinee the doubting ones that if prop- 
erly handled tempera may become as 
flexible and exp. ssive as oil colors. 
This excellent canvus goes far to prove 
his theory, for it is full of subtle char- 
acter and seems alive with movement 
and light. The handling is direct and 
absolutely simple and the composition 
is remarkably pleasing. From a rugged 
foreground a roadway winds close he- 
neath the shaggy cliffs and threads be- 
tween high vellow needle points to the 
seaward and dull dunes on the shore 
slope. Beyond, is seen a deep blue arm 
of the ccean and above a great limit- 
less expanse of pale sky streaked by 
saffron clouds. This striking canvas 
will be shown at the annual fall ex- 
hibit of the California Art Club. The 
small sketch in oil from which this 
large canvas is made, is one of Mr. 
Yeans’ most successful efforts and is 
unquestionably one of the most charm- 
ing thumb hox sketches I have ever 
seen. “On the Road to Seal Rock,” also 
a Catalina subject, is an ideal concep- 
tion of semi-tropical California. From 
a high flat mesa fringed by decorative 
tree growth, one looks away to a jewel- 
like sea canopied by a cup-like sky of 
turquoise blue, set with amber clouds. 
The composition is very successful and 
the canvas sings with light and air. 
Several smalj sketches in oil and a few 
fine water colors of favorite bits of 
island scenery complete the Catalina 
group. 

x * © 

Most noteworthy of the San Pedro 
studies is a water color called the 
“Harbor of Little Fishes.” The com- 
position is unsurpassed and depicts 4 
fleet of colorful fishing boats huddled 
near a rickety little wharf. The treat- 
ment of the slowly moving water and 
the reflections is admirably handled. 
“Old Fish Market” is almost of equal 
merit, although the planes of color are 


' number 


Arroyo Verde , 


will be the inspiration for 





not so weli defined and the general 
arrangement not so well studied. A 
of less important harbor sub- 
jects complete the San Pedro collec- 
tion. 

* % % 


“The Ostrich Farm” is painted near- 


ier home, and shows a group of giant 
‘birds feeding upon a vast plain which 
| could well be in Africa. 


Great swaying 
trees are arranged for decorative effect 
and patches of vivid blue sky show at 
regular intervals. This is a charming 
sketch from a purely decorative stand- 
point and should be used as the motif 
for a mural decoration in a display 
room for feather goods. “Weed in the 
Mountains” is truly an artist’s picture, 
painted by an artist of poetic genius. 
It is a canvas which no doubt will be 
misunderstood by the average layman, 
hut one [am sure every artist will en- 
joy and appreciate. From a high fore- 


ground which is literally a tangle of: 


fiowering shrubs and summer grasses, 
riereed by yucca stocks in full blossom, 
one catches the suggested depths of 
cool canyons far below, with sunny 
peaks rising beyond and a golden sky 
punctured by Snowy summits far away. 
This is a very difficult handling and 
one that proves Mr. Yeans’ ability to 
cope with hard tasks in art. 


“An Artist’s Day’ is a large tripty- 
chon setting forth in a decorative man- 
ner the day’s work of a painter in 
search for a good sketch. It is de- 
signed as a companion piece for the 
charming « triptychon, “The Simple 
Life” which was shown at the exhibi- 
tion of the Architectural League last 
soring. “An Out of Door Portrait 
“tudy” of Cyril Dwight Edwards is 
unique, and worthy of serious consid- 
eration. The figure clad in white flan- 
nels is posed standing in an open door- 
way. A studio interior is seen in the 
background and about the casements a 
riot of fiowering vines and stocks of 
tall hollvhocks frame the athletic figure 
of the young man. The drawing of the 
fizure is fine and solid and the render- 
ing of the textures is a feat of crafts- 
manship. The handling of the difficult 
accessories is also well accounted for, 
and with all this is a canvas of which 
any painter should be proud. A group 
of Arroyo Seco and Eagle Rock’ sketch- 
es completes the showing, which is 
altogether a worthy one. 


Duane Lyon, a young architect of 
Hollywceod, is holding an exhibition of 
pencil and colored chalk sketches at 
the Holiywood Library. The sketches, 
which are of unusual beauty and merit, 
were made in our local China Town, at 
Capistrano and in Santa Anita canyon. 

J, A. Theiss will hold an exhibition 
of water color paintings of the Yosem- 
ite and Mt. Wilson at the Cannon art 
school early in November. 

At the College of Fine Arts, U.S. C., 
the annual gold medal for the best 
record for the year’s work was award- 
ed to Harvey S. Hastings Friday eve- 
ning of this week. 

k -* * 

Los Angeles School of Art and De- 
sign has issved a new prospectus. It 
is illustrated by reproductions from the 
paintings and drawings by pupils and 
instructors. 

a * oe 

Alexandria Art Gallery is gaining 
rapidly in public favor. Several] fine 
new canvases have been added since 
the opening of the exhibit. Notable 
among these are a group of foreign 
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». BROADWAY 5% 
A. FUSEN( ( 


“SQ HILL eS 
IT CO. 


The Latest 
MILLINERY 


Sensations 
of Paris 


Imported directly by 
are being shown in 
salons. Chic creations by Marie Re- 
bouch, Madame Eliane, Madame 
Berlocher, Simone, & Pouyanne. 


the “Viile,” 
our French 


Distinctive models that possess a 
rare degree of individuality. 


ze 


CORKING 
Cabaret 


—15—SIZZLING STARS—15— 


CAFE BRISTOL, Spring & 4th Sts. 


| 
| 


P. ] BACHMANN 


FINKE ARTS 


High Grade Picture Framing 


1306 S. Figueroa St. Los Angeles 


BEKINS 


Fire-Proof Storage 
250 South Broadway 


Blanchard Hall Studio Blde. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 

Science. Studios and Halls for all pur- 

poses for rent. Largest Studio Build- 

ing in the West. 

For terms and all information, 
EF. W. BLANCHARD, 

233 South Broadway 232 South Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


apply to 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
september 6, 1933. 

017967 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is herehy given that Milcolm 
MeLaren, whos? post-offies address is 1071 
N. Serrano Ave., Los Angel:s, Cal., did. 
on the 7th day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application. 
No. 017967, to purchase Lot 4. Section 36. 
Township 1 North, Range 20 West. 8S. B. 
Meridian, and the stone thereon. undar the 
provisions of the act of June 32, 1878, and 
acts amendatory, known as ithe “Timber 
and Stone Law,’’ at such valu2 as might 
be fixed by appraisoment, and that. pur- 
buant to such application, the land and 
eton: thereon have bren appraised, at 
$104.78, the stone estimated at $62.84 and 
th? land $41.89: that said applicant will 
offer final proof in support of his appli- 
eation and sworn statement on the 18th 
day of Novemb-rr, 1913. before the Register 
and Reeeiver. U. S. Land Offic2, at Los 

Angeles, California. 

Any p®rson is at liberty to protest this 
purchases before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time boforr patent issues, by 
filing a enrroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, atleging facts which would d7f2at 
the entry, 


FRANK BUREN, Register. 


water color studies by Carl Osear Borg 
and two Northern landscapes by Wil- 
liam Wendt. 
* 
Ralph Davidson Miller is still show- 
ing his late works in oil at the Steckel 
Gallery. 


added to the collection since the open- 
ing of the exhibit three weeks ago. 


er 
——— 
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Many new canvases have been | 


Th ree Books 


PAUL TRAVERS? 
ADVENTURES 


ON SPECIAL 
ASSIGNMENT 


GLIMPSES ACROSS 
THE SEA 


By Samuel Travers Clover 


The first telis how an ambitious 
youth made his way around the 
world in order better lo prepare 
himself for newspaper work. 
The second shews how Paul suc- 
ceeded as a reporter, and the big 
assigninents he covered, He was 
the last white man to see Sitting 
3ull, and the only reporter, from 
start to finish, in the last vigi- 
lance party this country is likely 
to see. Published by Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. The third 
book is a collection of pen 
sketches, giving a whimsical 
point of view of generally un- 
noted data in the more preten- 
tious books of travel. For sale by 


Cunningham, Curtiss & WelchCo 
202 SOUR SPRINGS 


C. C. Parker, 
220 SOUTH BROARA Aa 


and Jones’ Book Store, 
Z20eW EST FIRS Se 








ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per 
cent of the accidents that happen at 
sireet crossings and in getting on and 
off cars. It has become so gross that 
in order to save life and limb the Los 
Angeles Railway Company is now 
spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under 
the direction of the lectures of the 
Public Safety League. 

Here are the rules of the league fur 
the prevention of accidents: 

Never cross a street without looking 
in both directions. 

Never get on or off a moving car. 

Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle — better wait a 
minute than spend weeks in the hos- 
pital, 

Never cross behind a car without as- 
suring yourself that there fs not an- 
other coming in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let vour children play in the 
streets. 

Never get off backwards. 

LOS ANGELES RAILWAY Co. 








DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
U. S&S. Land Office at T.0os Angsles, Cal., 
September 6, 1913. 

016919 Not coal lands. 
NOTICE is herby giv n that Tobias 
Beockurr Harris, whos? post- offic> addr2ss 
is 149 S. Spring St. Los Ang-les, Cal., did, 
on the 18th day of November, 1912, file in 
this cffice Sworn Strt ment and Anplica- 
tion. No, 016919. to parchas > thy WY%4skYy 
NEYSE, S3ction 17, Township 1 South. 
Range 18 West. S. B. Meridian. and the 
stone thereon, und?2r the provisions of the 
act of June g 7878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the “‘Timb*r and Ston2? Law.’ 
at such value as might b> fixcd hy ap- 
praiscment; and thatepursuant to soeh 
application, the land and ston* theron 
nave been appraised. at £300.00. the stone 
estimated at $181.00 and the landes120: that 
said applicant will offer final proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 19th dav af Novemb-r. 1913, 
before the Register and Receivor, TY, S. 

Land Office, at Los Angel?s. California. 
Any person is at Jib>rtyv to protest this 
purchase before entry. or initint> a’ enn- 
test at any tim> before natent issnes, hv 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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Miss Kathleen Spring whose mar- 
riage to Theodore Cadwalader is to 
take place Tuesday evening at St. 
John’s, has been the guest of honor at 
several delightful affairs this week. 
Thursday afternoon, 
theater, 
tained Miss Spring and her bridal 
party —- Miss Sallie Polk, Miss Jose- 
phine Struve, Mrs. Stanley A. Visel 
and Mrs. Lawrence Field Kelsey, fol- 
lowed by tea at the Alexandria, where 
pink asters and dainty pink place cards 
decked the table. Friday afternoon 
Miss Josephine Struve of the Rex 
Arms gave a theater party at the 
Orpheum and a tea at the Alexandria, 


the Burlington will give a dinner- 
dance in Miss Spring’s honor at the 
Hulett-Merritt home in Pasadena. 
Monday evening the bridal party will 
enjoy a dinner at the Athletic club, 
prior to a rehearsal. 


Next Wednesday Mrs. John Ray- 
mond Powers of Portland street will 
give a luncheon, her guests to include 
Mrs. Floweree, Mrs. H. C. Moore, Mrs. 
Willard Doran, Mrs. Willis H. Booth, 
Mrs. Frank Carlisle, Mrs. Charles Mc- 
Farland, Mrs. Hugh McFarland, Mrs. 
Jack Jevne, Mrs. Ross Campbell, Mrs. 
L. D. Sale, Mrs. R. B. Bronson, Mrs. 
F. O. Johnson, Mrs. J. T. Jones, Mrs. 
Albert Crutcher, Mrs. Willard Stimson, 
Mrs. Joseph Bohon, Mrs. Frank Kelsey, 
Mrs. Mabel Grey, Mrs. R. V. Day and 
Mrs. John F. Day who is visiting here 
from New Orleans. 


Tuesday afternoon, at the home of 
Captain William Banning, Miss Ger- 


trude Workman delighted the Amateur ' 


Players with a reading of Cosmo Ham- 
ilton’s play, “The Blindness of Virtue.” 
Miss Workman’s talent for the stage 
has been strikingly demonstrated in a 
nuniber cf local productions, and also 
in her college days at Stanford, and 
her reading of the much-discussed 
drama was one of the enjoyable affairs 
of the season. In October the Ama- 
teur Players will witness a production 
of Mary Austin’s poetic drama, “The 
Arrow Makers,” in which Mrs. James 
Soutter Porter and Miss Elizabeth 
Wood will essay the leading parts. 


Miss Phila Miller, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. John B. Miller of Pasadena, 
has left for the east, to resume her 
studies at Dobbs Ferry. Monday eve- 
ning Mrs. Randolph Huntington Miner 
and her niece, Miss Daphne Drake, 
gave an informal dancing party as a 
farewell for Miss Miller. The young 


mer, when they enjoyed a merry sea- 
son at Santa Barbara. 


Many Los Angelans, especially those 
of the younger set, motored to Whittier 
Tuesday evening to witness the cere- 
mony which united Miss Naomi Little, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Lit- 
tie, to Mr. Merle R. Allen. The drawing 
room was decorated with pink chrys- 
anthemums, and the service was read 
heneath a canopy of smilax and aspar- 
agus plumosus, studded with these 
blossoms. The bride was gowned in 
white charmeuse trimmed with duch- 
esse lace, and her tulle veil was caught 
with lilies of the valley. She carried 
a shower of white roses. Mrs. Gurney 
Maple, herself a bride, acted as matron 
of honor and wore her wedding gown 
of white charmeuse and point lace and 
carried pink roses, while Miss Emily 
Newlin, the bridesmaid, wore pink 
charmeuse draped with chiffon and 
shadow lace, and carried Cecil Brun-~ 
ner roses. The ring bearer was little 
Josephine Maple, and Mr, Russell Gra- 
ham acted as best man, After the cer- 
emony supper was served in the gar- 


at the Morosco | 
Miss Agnes Whitaker enter- 
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: : | Miss liet Boileau. 
girls became close friends this sum- ro Toei Esk ’ 














dens, where the bridal table was frag- 
rant with masses of pink roses. Mrs. 
Allen is a graduate of Marlborough 
School, where she was a great fav- 
orite. 


Miss Genevieve Scheller, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis Scheller of St. 
Andrews place, will be married to Mr. 
John D,. Rutledge the coming Wednes- 
day, her sister, Miss Marie Scheller, 
to act as maid of honor, and the 
bridesmaids to include Miss Helene 
Montague, Miss Elizabeth Woodward 
and Miss Neta Fraser. 


Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones of Santa 


: | Monica, having sold their seaside home, 
and this evening Miss Sallie Polk of 


have established themselves at 636 
Kingsley Drive, until the erection of 
the three beautiful homes which are 
lots for Mr. 
Jones’ mother, Mrs. John P. Jones and 
Mr, and Mrs. Robert Farquhar. Miss 
Dorothy Jones is enjoying a visit in the 
north, en route to the Baldwin School 
at Bryn Mawr, and Mr. Gregory Jones 
has entered Harvard, having left sev- 
eral weeks ago for Cambridge. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Woolwine have 
returned from a Summer at Hermosa 


| and have taken apartments at the Rex 


Arms,’ 


October 22 has been chosen by Miss 
Doris Hudson, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank D. Hudson, as the date of 
her marriage to Mr. James S. Wolla- 
eott. Mrs. Hudson will honor her 
daughter with a reception the after- 
noon of October 8 at her home on Ho- 
bart boulevard. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lester L. Robinson 
have once more opened their Beacon 
street home, after a summer at Ocean 
Park. 


Mr. and Mrs. BE. P. Clark, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. K. Barnard and Miss Lucy 
Clark will return next month from 
Castle Hot Springs. 


Dr. and Mrs. Titian J. Coffey are en- 
joying a visit from their sister-in- 
law, Mrs. Arthur George Keating. 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Sartori of Fig- 
ueroaw street presided at a family din- 
ner party Wednesday evening in com- 
pliment to Mrs. Sartori’s cousin, Mr. 
Henry M. Wier, and his bride, who was 
Miss Alberta Ranke of Tacoma. A 
eenterpiece of pink rosebuds decked the 
table, and covers were laid for Mrs. 
Henry M. Wier, Sr., Mr. and Mrs. Ar- 
Mr. and Mrs. P. S. Risher 


Mrs. H. H. Kerckhoff of West Adams 
street gave an informal bridge party 
Wednesday afternoon for a few close 
friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. Bond Francisco, who 


‘have been at Ocean Park and at Squir- 


rel Inn throughout the summer, are 
once more established in their home on 
Albany street. 


Mr, and Mrs. Burton E. Green and 


' their three small daughters are once 
snore IWetivenr Nomen Ellendale plage, 
' having given up their apartments at 
| Hotel Beverly Hills. 
ing a handsome new residence in the 
, Beverly district. 


They are erect- 


Dr. and Mrs. J. H. Seymour and Miss 
Dorothy Seymour of West Adams 
street are enjoying a stay at Lake 
Tahoe. 


Lieutenant-General and Mrs. Adna 
R. Chaffee of Magnolia avenue enter- 
tained Tuesday evening with a dinner 
for Lieutenant and Mrs. Adna R. Chaf- 
fee, Jr.. who have heen visiting here 


‘ this summer. Covers were laid for Mr. 
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J. W. Robinson Co. 


Broadway and Tlhira 
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Siitractive 


ND, by far the most of fern 





—<are black. Not the som- 

ber sort of black hat. 
Wide flares of chantilly lace, net 
and maline—the soft becoming- 
ness of rich black velvet—and 
an unexpectedly vivid rose some- 


where. 


These make the 


new 


Pieack 


hats—unusually attractive. 
Here are American designers’ 
adaptions of Paris millinery fan- 


New Motor Fats 


F velours—in soft Old Blues, corbeau- 
blues, greens, browns and black. 


C125, 


Easy to pull down; 
their soft, velvety colorings. 


light;—and wonderfully becoming in 


Just a band of oriental embroideries to trim them! 





OLD OSTRICH PLUMES RENEWED 
Your old ostrich plumes skillfully repaired and made like 
new at exceedingly small cost—by the ‘“‘Cawston” Re- 
pair service. The most expert feather repairing service 


available anvwhere. 


PLUMES STEAMED AND 
CURLED WHILE YOU WAIT 


Cawston Ostrich Farm 
723 SOUTH BROADWAY 


and Mrs. Willis H. Booth, Mr. and Mrs. 


Harry B. Ainsworth, Dr. and Mrs. 
Bertnard Smith, Mrs. John H. Howard, 
Mr. Sayre Macneil, Mr. E. S. Arm- 
strong and Mr. W. S. Ennis. 


Mr. and Mrs. W. G. Chanslor, who 
have taken apartments at the Beverly 
Hotel for the summer, are enjoying a 
visit in San Francisco. 


Mrs. Robert Frank Gross—formerly 
Miss Elizabeth Hicks—is at Hotel del 
Coronado, where she will be joined by 
her cousin, Miss Emmeline Childs, for 
a brief visit. Lieutenant Gross is in 
command of the U. S. S. Truxton which 
is anchored off San Diego. 


Among the Los Angelans at Hotel 
del Coronado are Mr. and Mrs. H. P. 
Grifiith, Judge and Mrs. John M. York, 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry H. Baskerville and 
Miss Katherine Bashford. 


Mr. and Mrs. Robert Marsh of West- 
chester place, and their two daughters, 
the Misses Florence and Martha, have 
returned to town after a summer at 
Feverley. 


Mr. and Mrs. Otto H. Neher are 
touring through the north. 


“The City of Purple Dreams,” the 
story just brought out anonymously by 
Browne & Howell Company, Chicago, 
is stirring up wide discussion, as to 
the identity of the author. The Chi- 
cago Daily News says it suggests Rob- 
ert Herrick: The Club-Fellow, New 
York, argues at length that it can be 








EXCLUSIVE 


Reginald Harris 


Bungalows 


BUILT ON COMMISSION 


Interesting Booklet: 


“BUILDING A HOME,” 


Sent on Request. 


STUDIO AT 


One-Six-One East Thirty-Sixth St. 
LOS ANGELES 


none other than Joe Medil Patterson, 
and Town Topics fastens it on Herbert 
Chatfield-Taylor. Whether or not these 
guesses are in the right direction, the 
publishers decline to say. 
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Broadway has been a turbulent sea 
of people since Wednesday evening; 
a seething mass of sightseers from all 
over Southern California: throbbing 
with automobiles so closely packed 
that a pedestrian could scarcely make 
his way across the street—and all 
because of the fall Fashion Show, 
which burst into blossom Wednesday 
night. There are a few shops devoted 
to the vanities of mankind, but most 
of them are for the women. Time 
was when women could justly claim 
that ther adorned nature in order to 
allure the susceptible and fickle hearts 
of man: undoubtedly that is still an 
object; but nowadays their prime 
emotion is the same which leads the 
dusky African belle to gloat over the 
fact that she has more nose rings and 
geaudier bracelets than her rival; for 
in this enlightened age of civilization 
our women deck themselves in bar- 
barie beauties in order to outshine 
their glittering sisters. 

Our Lane of Fashion is a long, blazing 
vista of lights and colors these nights, 
framed on either side with artisti- 
cally decorated windows which act as 
a background for the fancies which 
have been gathered from the four cor- 
ners of the earth for the appeasing of 
feminine vanity. The desert birds 
have been robbed of their plumage; 
the Syrians, and other desert people 
of their colors; the looms of the world 
have contributed their textiles; the 
rainbow has been  despoiled of its 
colors—all to make a fall holiday for 
women. But the styles are the most 
picturesque that have graced our fash- 
ions for several years. To be sure, 
it is rather startling at first to behold 
a purple hat glaring with yellow 
plumes; to see a peasant blouse with 
a Medici collar, and a Robespierre 
trill on a William the Conqueror sleeve; 
but after the first shock, one recovers 
from the feeling that the futurist-cubist 
days areuponus,and begins to see how 
cunningly the lines are draped, how 
harmonious the apparent discord really 
becomes. 


There is nothing of the conventional 
about this winter’s styles; even the 
strictly tailored garments have outre 
touches to take away any suggestion 
of severity. Women are allowed curves 
where curves have been frowningly 
ignored; evervthing is loose and drapy, 
vet taut and trim; f[all good things 
are paradoxical.] In fact our artists 
are plunging into ectasties over the 
beauty of it all Many women make 
the mistake of thinking, ‘Well, one 
can wear anything this year,’ and a 
sad disappointment awaits them; for 
such effects as are found in these 
loose, careless models, while they look 
easy, can be achieved only by masters 
of their art; it is in the apparent care- 
lessness of their construction that the 
real skill lies. Colors are brilliant this 
vear, With many of them veiled and 
shadowed to soften their tones. Ma- 
terials are heavy but clinging, with 
the velvets, brocaded and plain, and 
the velours as especial favorites. 
Slashes are tucked on in every pos- 
sible fashion; lace vests are all the 
rage; and brocades of all sorts are in 
hirth demand for evening gowns. while 
the combination of fur and lace trim- 
ming is becoming the vogue. 

ue oe * 

In Bullock’s windows every variety 
of the new fashions may be elimpsed. 
Their twenty-five windows, not’ so 
ornate as heretofore, but strikingly ef- 
fective in their simplicity of black and 
white, with splashes of color formed 
by American Beauty roses and Chry- 
santhemums and quaint marqisette 
screens. The models in these windows 
have caused no end of comment for 
their richness and beauty, and the 
creations on view in the show rooms 
are no less wonderful. Suits for the 
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theater,, the reception, the general 
“dress-up” occasion have received a 
ereat deal of attention. A two-piece 
suit has a draped skirt of black char- 
meuse, With a front panel inset of 
brocaded velvet topped with a band of 
fur. It is in the pegtop effect, of 
course. The coat is of black char- 
meuse, in the cutaway style, very long 
in the back and finished with tails of 
fur, with a big V of the brocaded 
velvet slashed across one shoulder. 
The sleeves are cuffed with fur and 
lace, and the collar is of fur over a 
frill of filmy lace. The long waist 
effect is gained with a girdle of tete 
de negre and metallic green. A wine- 
colored chiffon velvet has a pegtop 
skirt with front drapery caught up, 
making it long in the back, with the 


front panel decked with a long row of | : : 
' bridle fitting under the chin, with one 


buttons. The Frenchy jacket is laced 
at the sides with a cord of the velvet, 
and the long. looSe sleeves end ina 
laced cuff. A vest of striped silk in 
the Svrian shades has a gemset lea- 
ther belt as a pagan touch, while the 
broad lapels are faced with black. 


Another model has a skirt of 
real Scotch plaid in silk and wool 
ratine, with a cuff on the pegtop. This 
skirt is very narrow at the bottom, 
but through the hips is draped to a 
comfortable fullness. The jacket is 
of French faille, with a plaid vest in 
a surplice effect. It is a trim and 
tailored suit, quite the thing for the 
“rangy’ woman who feels she must 
forego the loose fashions. A real Rus- 
sian blouse in the Russe green is one 
of the handsomest creations in the 
show. The blouse, which flares at the 
waist, is in a plaited effect, with three 
quarter sleeves slashed at the outer 
edge and having insets of fur and 
lace, A vest of gold brocade with 
buttons of green velour and a Medici 
collar of fur over lace are chic touches. 
The girdle is hand embroidered, with 
long sash ends finished with tassels 
of green cord and crystal beads, while 
the skirt is simply made, in a side 
drape effect. A Napoleon blue brocad- 
ed velour blouse, with vest girdle, 
collar and cuffs of the plain velour, and 
a high-waisted draped skirt in the 
plain velour, is given an extra rich- 
ness by bands of real ermine. One of 
the most effective materials employed 
is a Russe green velour with the black 
pile over the design. The 1lo0Se coat, 
in the Russian effect, square at the 
neck and with long shoulders, has a 
girdle of black satin, long in the back 
and high in the front, caught 
Oriental buckle holding long 
while the pegtop skirt is in 
effect with the diagonal dip. 


In the millinery department one of 
the novel vanities is a tango set of 
mauve caracul with garntiure of silk 
ribbon in the new plaid effect—a four 
piece set comprising a cap, aneckpiece, 
a muff and a bag. The little cap fits 
close about the head, with just a wee 
how in the front, the neckpiece snug- 
gles around the throat, while the muff 
is a huge affair inset with the plaid 
and finished with tassels, as is the 
capacious tango bag: for a pretty, pi- 
quant-faced girl, this set would be 
ideal. Patent leather hats are the 
thing of the moment on the other 
side, and one nifty little thing at 
Bullock’s, made to fit down over one 
ear, is trimmed only with a band and 
bow of the leather edged with tete de 
negre velvet and a long quill in the 
same shade. 
Piece, a soft,» erushy 
bonnets the art students wear 
black velour with a perpendicular 
plume of that popular new kind—the 
specifer. An emhossed velvet in the 
Corbeau blue is smothered with small 
ostrich tips, with one long plume 
standing straight up, and a little vel- 
vet bonnet in the tete de negre shade, 


tassels, 
a tunic 


the ; 


‘ Gicular feather shades from 


A Maison Louis head- | 
thing like the | 
is” of 


CAROLINE REYNOLDS 


with a rolling brim upflaring on one 
side is fetching with a great bow 
fastened with a. @elittering buckle. 
Georgette’s sailor this season 


With a slightly shirred crown is or- 
namented with a pair of velvet wings 
poised on the crown as if for full 
flight. Another Georgette is in the 
Russe green, oddly trimmed with tiny 
paradise plumes in the Syrian shades, 
fastened to long pins which are thrust 
in the edge of the brim a few inches 
apart. A bronze hat—one of the 
Leontine productions—is trimmed with 
a long slender stem of a feather top- 
ped with curling tendrils of a drooping 
fullness, with a Medici flare-up of 
wired lace, and a tricorn hat in the 


| Chartreuse shade has a quaint French 


tie perched on one side, and a little 
of the perpendicular plumes saucily 
perking up on one side. 

Robinson’s windows are also char- 
acterized by simplicity, with each win- 
dow demonstrating an individual type 
of the new styles. A baby window, 2 
Russian window, a French lingerie 
window, a Scotch window, an Oriental 
window, and a dream of a French win- 
dow in which the ultra Parisian gowns 
are shown, a New York window, a Los 
Angeles window, and a Japanese win- 
dow are all carried out in 
detail, and are interesting especially 
because they trace the inspiration of 
the different effects of the season. Rob- 
inson’s have many beautiful things to 
be seen on the inside of their shop as 
well as in the windows. A dress hat of 
black velvet, with a stiff, curving plume 
of uncurled ostrich in the Canard blue, 
is edged with black, and has a Medici 
fiare of black Chantilly lace forming a 
false crown. Another, in a rich shade 
of Burgundy velour, is bound about 
the crown with fuchsia ribbon striped 
with black velvet, while the perpen- 
fuchsia 
into the Burgundy. <A _ boat-shaped 
chapeau of tango grograine, simple, 
but the extreme of stylishness, is fash- 
ioned entirely of ribbon, shirred on 
cords, with huge bows of the ribbon 
perked across the back. The shirt- 
waists at Robinson’s are always noted 
for their beauty, and one white shim- 
mering chiffon is in the loose blouse 
effect, with a plaiting of chiffon around 
the neck and at the cuff, and outlining 
the dainty net vest with its inset of 


Bohemian lace. An unusual feature is 
with an | 


the embroidery, saucy kissing bugs 
with iridescent wings, fluttering across 
the shoulders and down the front of 
the waist. An ecru chiffon waist has 
a vest of bolero of silk crepe in the 
tango shade, and a “ruff” collar of 
tango maline fastened to the shoulders 
with tassels of tango and green, with 
similar tassels at the sleeves. 


An evening coat at Robinson’s to ap- | 


peal to any woman’s heart is a violet 
velvet brocaded with huge 
flowers in yellow, and with a lining of 
mandarin yellow. Violet velour forms 
the broad collar and the cuffs. A re- 
ception gown of fascinating quality is 
a Burgundy velour and black satin. 
made in the three piece style. The 
skirt of black velvet has insets of the 
Rurgundy velour and rows of black 
buttons embroidered in Burgundy. The 
waist of Burgundy chiffon is embroi- 
dered in self tones, with touches of 
gold, and the loose, daring coat is cun- 
ningly embroidered with threads of 
gold and Burgundy. A brocaded pop- 
lin evening gown of white has a touch 
of color in a bolero blouse of Kelly 
green chiffon. The skirt swirls grace- 
fully around the feet, and is in the 
triple tunic effect. The bodice of chif- 
fon with the bolero of green, is em- 
broidered in rhinestones, emeralds and 
erystals, and the deliciously foolish 


is an 
oval, one-sided affair, and one of them 





beautiful | 





Oriental | 











little sleeves are nothing more than 
frills of fine net. An exquisitely simple 
gown is of soft white satin-——the rich, 
clinging kind, with a tunie of crystal, 
girdled with a broad band of old blue 
satin embroidered with crystals and 
pearls, and with splendid tassels of the 
beads. The waist is of satin with a 
drapery of chiffon and net. 


Over at the Ville their customary 
display of fine materials, laces, vani- 
ties, accessories, ete. attract an un- 
usual amount of attention, for this 
year’s gowns are especially dependent 
upon the little things. The mahogany 
background of these windows forms a 
striking canvas for the bowls of cut 
flowers and the garlands of asparagus 
plumosus with which the windows are 
decked. One of the stunning evening 
gowns at the Ville is a white brocaded 
crepe, With a clinging skirt having a 
full drape in the back, and made with 
the high waist. The skirt opens at the 
front to reveal a petticoat of plaited 
chiffon. The bodice, of fine silk net 
over chiffon, is draped with pearl pas- 
samenterie which also falls over the 
skirt in a slight tunic effect. An Ori- 
ental-looking material is a blue crepe 
meteor seattered with huge yellow 
flowers, The full draped skirt is caught 
in back with a red rose in a frou-frou 
of black net, and the spangled net bo- 
dice in the bolero effect over chiffon 
and net, is outlined with gold bugles. 
A girdle of dull green grograine is 
fastened at the front with a great, red 
rose. An embossed velvet of rare beau- 
ty is of mauve on Atlanta blue chiffon, 
the skirt being draped in front just 
above the knee. The waist is girdled 
With silver lace, which also goes over 
the shoulders suspender-fashion. The 
back of the bodice is of the embossed 
velvet, apparently laid carelessly on 
the chiffon with a loose, pointed end 
falling below the shirred waist line. A 
Medici collar is of the silver lace, and 
the long chiffon sleeves, made to fall 
down over the hand, has an edging of 
silver lace. A cluster of brilliant scar- 
let orchids is fastened to the girdle. 
An evening coat that fairly breathes 
of the Parisian shops is built on a 
foundation of dove gray, draped with 
flame colored crepe meteor and over 
that a long blouse of plaited chiffon, 
so contrived as to give the effect of 
a shorter coat. The chiffon coat is 
bloused in with wide shirrings over 
ribbons, with jaunty bows revealed 
here and there. At the collar and cuffs 
a faint trace of the delicate dove gray 
is permitted to become visible. 


Everywhere in these representative 
shops there is barbaric beauty, soft- 
ened with the luxury of the twentieth 
century. And it ail breathes of money 
and prosperity—-a laugh in the face 
of the hard time bogie. 


THE HOMEPHONE 


A few turns of the Home- 
phone disc and you are in- 
stantly — automatically — 
connected with any one of 
nractically 55,000 Home 
telephones. 


Call GontraersDept., F 9s. 


Home Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
Aloe, Olive St 
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By Caroline Reynolds 

Elmer Harris has the material! foran 
excellent light novelette of that type 
designated as “smart” in his little 
comedy, “Your Neighbor’s Wife,’ which 
is being given its first production at 
the Morosco theater this week. AS a 
dramatic offering, however, its value is 
not any too Pen. It has many amus- 
ing moments, and the lines are con- 
ducive to a great deal of gentle mirth, 
but its plot is so tenuous and the situ- 
ations so lacking in interest that it 
can hardly hope for suecess even after 
the tinkering which always follows a 
first production. The theme is really 
farcical, and should be carried out in a 
brisk farcical manner to get over. It 





while Alice Miller is a domestic little 
wife who keeps her home spotless and 
feeds Harry tili he is pampered like a 
French poodle, and entirely forgets to 
attend to her own grooming. John 
looks longingly into the cool orderli- 
ness of Harry’s home and smells 
vearningly of Harry’s meals, while 
Harry admires Gertie’s trim appear- 
ance and air of good fellowship. The 
men finally decide that the wisest 
course is to get divorces—John to 
marry Alice, and Gertie to marry 
Harry. The girls are stunned at first 
by the announcement of their inten- 
tions, but compromise by proffering 
the solution that for a week Harry 
shall occupy the Robbins cottage with 


BLANCHE WALSH, LEADING ATTRACTION AT ORPHEUM 


takes more than occasional witty lines 
to carry three acts of absurdity to 
success. The comedy situations are 
rather ragged in their present form, 
and at moments painfully obvious, 

It is. all a matrimonial tangle. of 
course——-that is taken for granted 
nowadays. John Robbins is a domestic 
husband who likes to cut the lawn and 
prune the flowers, and Gertie Robbins 
is a flyaway wife who loves pretty 
clothes and matinees, and neglects her 
household duties, even to the point of 
forgetting to make the beds and of 
feeding her husband on scrambled eggs 
for dinner. And Harry Miller is a fop- 
Ppish young husband with a fondness 
for girly shows and the white lights, 


Gertie, and John shall occupy the Mil- 
ler cottage with Alice, as a trial. Ger- 
tie proceeds to learn how to cook— 
although she starves Harry, mean- 
time; and Alice learns how to dress; 
meanwhile starving poor John. And 
at the end of the weék, both husbands 
are glad to go pack to their own 
homes, the better for their lessons. It 
is a frail thread of a plot with which 
to weave a three-act comedy, and it 
proves itself insufficient. It is about 
as effective as a pretty, flimsy dress 
in a shop window—not until it is 
draped on a flesh and blood form does 
it reveal real beauty. Mr. Harris needs 
a substantial form for his drapery. 
There is little scope for the Morosco 
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HAMBURGER’S MAJESTIC THEATER 


Broadway, near Ninth. 


LOS ANGELES’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 


Oliver Morosco, Manager 


Beginning Sunday evening, September 28 


Popular priced Matinees, Wed. and Sat., 


25c to $4.00. 


William A. Brady (Utd.,) pr esents the Original New York Production, 
A COMEDY OF LOVE, ROMANCE. RISK AND THRILLS 


READY 


MONEY 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY 
EVERY WOMAN SHOULD SEE THIS PLAY 


The Queen of England saw the play twics 
Seats tomorrow. 


MOROSCO THEATER gs 


and then sent the young Prince of Wales 
"Nights 50c to $1.50. Pop. Mats. Wednesday and Saturday, 25c to $1 


midway bet 


enth and Elgehth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Sept. 28 


Second Week of Elmer Harris’ 


Comedy 


“Your Neighbor’s Witte” 


MOROSCO’S BURBANK THEATER 


Main Streei. 
Near Sixth 


Beginning Sunday Matinee, Sept. 28 


George Cohan’s rollicking fun hit 


‘Broadway Jomes” 


“THRATER 
BEAUTIFUL” 


THE AUDITORIUM 


L. FE, BEHYMER, 


Manager. 


All Next Week, Beginning Monday Night 


MURS. SCOT 


ln Maeterlinck’s Spectacular Classic 


Magda 


and Sudermann’s Powerful Drama 


Mary Mlagdalene 


WITH A SELECT COMPANY OF PROFESSIONAL PLAYERS 


Direct from her tremendous success at the Tivoli Opera House in San Francisco 
and the Macdonough Theater in Oakland 


MAGNIFICENTLY STAGED 
“MAGDA” will be presented Monday, Wednesday and Friday nights and Wed- 


nesday matinee. 
saturday matinee. 


Prices, Evenings: 


‘Mary Magdalene’ Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday nights and 


2e, 50c, The, $1.00, $1.50 and $2.00. 


Reduced prices Wednesday and Saturday matinees, 


Broadway. bet. 6th & 7th. 
Home 10477. Main 977 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


THE STANDARD 
OF VAUDEVILLE 


AMERICA’S SENET THEATER—ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF. 
Beginning Monday Matinee, September 29 


BLANCHE WALSH & CG)., in S fhe Countess Nadigies 


EBELSA RUEGGER 
World’s premiere ‘cellist 
WINSLOW & DUFFY 
‘A Skating Flirtation”’ 
HARRY GIRARD 
Barytone 
Last week here, 
World’s News in Motion Pictures. 


REDFORD & WINCHESTER 


Who Juggled ’round the World 


CHARLOTTE RAVENSCROFT 


Singing Violiniste 


aa: & EDWARDS 


“OTE ‘Oar? 


STELLA MAYHEW & SILLIE TAYLOR 
Symphony Orchestra Concerts, 2 and 8 p. m. 


Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; Boxes $1; Matinees at 2 DAILY. 10-25-50c; Boxes Tic. 


players; the parts are stereotyped and 
permit of no real acting. Henry Kolker 
walks through the part of John with- 
out any mishaps, and Charles Ruggles 
gets a good many laughs as Harry 
Miller. Frances Ring is a fetching 
Gertie; and Grace Valentine almost 
runs away with the show as Alice Mil- 
ler, doing as good a piece of work as 
she has yet offered. There are one 
or two minor parts, unimportant, but 
well played, and the staging is capital, 
although in one or two incidents re- 
flecting rather badly on the taste of 
the characters who people the play. 


Entertainment at the Orpheum 

Seldom does a vaudeville show boast 
a pianist of the genius of Gertrude 
Cohen, which probably will be a draw- 
hack to her career on the variety 
stage. Miss Cohen’s debut Monday 
was only quasi-successful, and yet the 
brilliance of her playing, with its mas- 
tery of technique and almost mascu- 


line power, marked her at once as @ 
performer as far above the usual 
vaudeville offering as Ibsen is above 
Theodore Kremer. Vaudeville audi- 
ences have more fondness for enter- 
tainers like Stella Mayhew, whose ro- 
tund jollity keeps them howling. Miss 
Mayhew’s songs are rather ili-chosen 
this week; there are only two of them 
which really reveal her talents as a 
comedienne. She hovers dangerously 
near the border of vulgarity at times, 
and her act could be shortened with- 
out harmful effect. Mr. Stella May- 
hew, otherwise Billie Taylor, accom- 
panies her on the piano, and sings an 
Irish song in an acceptable tenor, prov- 
ing that he is something more than ex- 
cess baggage. Ruth Comfot Mitchell’s 
sketch, “The Goat,” lacks the ring of 
verity. The characters are not well de- 
veloped and the slang of its principal 
character seems to have been labori- 
ously evolved. Maude O’Delle plays 


(Continued on page thirteen) 
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Prof. Lowe and Eastward Current 


Sale by auction of a few personal be- 
longings of the late Prof. Thaddeus S. 
C. Lowe, to satisfy a lien on the estate, 


Which is insolvent, is a grief to many | 


of the admirers of the once-prominent 


inventor and former head of the bal- | 
military operations at. 


loon corps for 


the time of the Civil War. In addition 


to his pioneer work in aerial observa- | 


war Prof. Lowe was 
artificial refrigeration 


tions in time of 
an inventor of 


transportation of perishable food sup- 
plies; of artificial ice; of cheaper and 
better illuminating gas; of a refining 
process for crude petroleum; of im- 
proved coke ovens and a dozen smaller 
devices serviceable to humanity. 
he died poor and his estate is so piti- 
fully small that his war medals and 
other personal belongings are adver- 
tised to be sold to liquidate a lien. In 
his “Heroes of California’? George 
Wharton James tells how Prof. Lowe, 
then a young student of chemistry, in- 
terested in meterological studies and 
upper air currents, proved the exist- 
ence of a steady eastward current. He 
had approached Prof. Joseph Henry of 
the Smithsonian Institute for aid in his 
researches and was told that he must 
furnish proof of the truth of his theory. 

“How shall I satisfy you?’ queried 
the urgent young student. 

“Go a thousand miles inland, wait 
until all the earth currents are blow- 
ing westward, then make an ascent in 
a small balloon and travel eastward 
and Ill be satisfied,” responded the 
savant. Continues Mr. James’ recital 
of this incident: 

Young Lowe didn’t wait an hour. 
He went to Cincinnati as quickly as he 
could go, taking with him a balloon of 
the size needed for the experiment. 
The telegraph service was placed at 
his disposal and reports of wind condi- 
tions regularly made to him. The bal- 
loon was fiilled with gas and anchored 
ready to make the ascent at a mo- 
ment’s notice. Day after day passed. 
One evening he was at a banquet giv- 
en in his honor by Mr. Potter, the own- 
er of the Cincinnati Commercial, at 
which Murat Halsted, the distinguished 
editor, and many of Cincinnati’s nota- 
ble men were present, when the wel- 
come news was brought that the wind 
currents were all blowing westward. 
Without waiting to change his society 
clothes for those more appropriate for 
a balloon ascent, and still wearing his 
silk hat, he hurried down to the bal- 
loon, accompanied by his fellow ban- 
queters, Mr. Halsted bringing down 
with him a large demijohn filled with 
hot coffee. At. Mr. Potter’s request, 
Mr. Halsted wrote a brief notice of the 
ascension and Prof. Lowe waited until 
three o’clock in the morning to allow 
the pressmen to insert this notice in 
the Commercial and run off two or 
three hundred copies which he could 
earry away in the balloon. It was for- 
tunate for him that this was done, as 
a few hours later it saved him from 


being shot as a federal spy, as I will | 


soon relate. 

Meantime, when the Cincinnati peo- 
ple read their morning papers, they 
were amused by the statement that 
“Prof. Lowe’s balloon, which had as- 


cended to prove the existence of a per- | 


petual current blowing to the east, 
When last seen was rapidly traveling 
westward.” 

But the darkness of the early morn- 
ing didn’t allow the newspaper men to 
see long enough. While the balloon 
did travel very rapidly to the west 
When it first ascended, it was not long 
before it reached the eastward current, 
and then Prof. Lowe made the historic 
trip for which he will be remembered. 
When he struck the Allegheny Moun- 
tains he bounded over a mile into the 
upper air, and then, striking the cur- 
rent between this range and the Blue 


| nerve and persuasive power 
: } vince those people of their error, but 
of steamships and railway cars for the | 


Yet | 
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Ridge, he was drawn slightly to the 
south and descended at noon on the 
coast otf South Carolina, having trav- 
eled a distance of eight hundred miles 
in nine hours. Returning inland a 
little distance, by means of a westerly 
current, he landed among some of the 
“Clay Eaters,” who, as the war had 
just broken out, vowed he was a spy 
from Fort Pickens. It required both 
to con- 


they finally consented to take him to 
Unionville, twenty-five miles away, 
which was the nearest railway point. 

When the wagon came it was drawn 
by six mules. Professor Lowe asked 
why they brought six animals for so 
small a load, and they said that when 
they saw the balloon (Cin its inflated 
condition) they thought it would re- 
quire at least that number of animals 
to draw so ponderous a thing. They 
were wonderfully surprised to see it in 
its collapsed condition. Seated on the 
balloon (to ease the jolting of the 
rough roads), with his silk ‘tile’ upon 
his head, Prof. Lowe began to laugh 
at his own comical appearance, but 
laughter soon ceased when a dozen or 
more men, each armed with a revolver 
and Winchester rifle, grimly and si- 
lently surrounded the wagon. He saw 
he was still regarded as a spy and that 


/ any suspicious movement would mean 


instant death. 

On his arrival at Unionville, how- 
ever, he fell among friends. One of 
them, seeing the newspapers which 
Prof. Lowe finally handed to him, ex- 
plained. “This settles it all right. This 


| paper is still damp from the press. It’s 


a strange story. Eight hundred miles 
in nine hours, but we’re compelled to 
believe it.” Accordingly the “spy” was 
released and sent on his way to Co- 
lumbia. Here he was again arrested 
and jatled, and would have had an 
awkward time had it not been for the 
friendly interference of the president 
and professors of the college, who were 
acquainted with the purely scientific 
nature of Prof. Lowe’s work, and knew 
that it had absolutely nothing to do 
with the war. 

His adventures, however, at _ this 
time, were thrilling and exciting en- 
ough to stir the blood of the most 
sluggish, and they undoubtedly turned 
his active brain into the very direction 
for which the southern men had ar- 
rested him. It was now that his domi- 
nant genius began to assert itself. He 
was but twenty-eight years old, yet 
while the fires of hatred were being 
fanned by the wild utterances of men 
who did not realize the horrors of such 
a fratricidal war, he, with a soul full 
of zeal for the preservation of the 
Union, began to exercise his intellect 
to the utmost to formulate a plan 
wherehy his knowledge of ballooning 
might be made of service to his be- 
loved cecuntry. 

For he was a patriot, in the larger, 
truer sense, from his birth. Every fibre 
of his being thrilled with the joy of 
true democracy. He was himself of 
the common people; he believed in 
them, if they had a fair chance; he 
saw that if the principles of the found- 
ers of this country were carried out, 
the poor and lowly would here have 
as large and good opportunities for im- 
provement as the high, the educated 


! and the rich, if they chose to work 


hard to utilize them, hence he burned 
with an intense, zealous earnestness to 
do his part in helping preserve the 
Union, to which his whole heart and 
mind were so devoutly attached. 
Prof. Henry and President Lincoln 
sent for him as soon as his return to 
Cincinnati was known, and the upshot 
of their conferences was that this 
young man, self-taught and self-reliant, 
was given power to organize the first 
balloon corps for military operations 
in the field that the world had seen. 


Drama of the Week 
(Continued from page twelve) 


the part of a slangy shop girl without 
conviction; and Patrick Calhoun, doub- 
ling in the roles of a “tough” kid and 
a detective, does well in the former, 
but plays the latter like a Jack Dalton 
villain. Miss Mitchell’s sketch would 
show to much greater advantage if it 
were interpreted with more intelli- 
gence. Kenney, Nobody and Piatt 
tickle the risibles of the audiences with 
their foolishness, as do Flanagan and 
Edwards in their comedy sketch, ‘Off 
and On,” in which their dancing is the 
most entertaining feature. Weiland is 
a juggler of skill, but his humor is 
misnamed and is childishly unfunny. 
Holdovers are The Vanias, and W. LI. 
Abingdon’s weird sketch, “Honor Is 
Satisfied.’’ 


Offerings For Next Week 

Sunday night atthe Majestic theater 
James Montgomery’s comedy, “Ready 
Money,” will open a week’s engage- 
ment, under the direction of William 
A. Brady, Ltd. “Ready Money” was 
given its first production in this city 
on the old Belasco stage, but since that 
time has been changed in many partic- 
ulars. It made a big success in New 
York and in London, with its bright 
and witty dialogue, its clean humor, 
and the fact that there is not a sug- 
gestive line in the piece is a great at- 
traction in these days of sex problems 
and white slave concoctions. In the 
company will be found Robert Ober, 
who is already well known here, Frank 
Mills, Nina Blake, Mary Carlisle, John 
Brownell, Clarence Rockefeller, Es- 
telle Wynne, Adelaide Hastings and 
fifteen others. 


In presenting Maurice Maeterlinck’s 
Biblical play, “Mary Magdalene” and 
Sudermann’s more modern drama, 
“Magda” at the Auditorium next week, 
Mrs. A. W. Scott, Jr., the society wo- 
man of San Francisco, has coupled 
two of the world’s masterpieces, and 
has also undertaken a daring theatri- 
cal venture. Mrs. Scott’s Los Angeles 
engagement will open at the Auditor- 
ium Monday night, Sept. 29, with 
Wednesday and Saturday matinees. 
Her initial engagement at the Tivoli 
opera house in San Francisco the week 
of September 15 is said to have been 
a brilliant success, as was her follow- 
ing week in Oakland. Mrs. Scott is 
not producing these plays for gain, but 
in order to realize her ambition as an 
actress, and also to donate the profits 
to charity. She is giving both pro- 
ductions an expensive scenic environ- 
ment, and her costumes are said to be 
magnificent. Her production of “Mary 
Magdalene” is the only one in Amer- 
ica, and doubtless will remain so for 
a long time, as few producers have the 
temerity to essay so costly a produc- 
‘allay ale 


Elmer Harris’ comedy, “Your Neigh- 
bor’s Wives,” has been proving an at- 
tractive vehicle to Morosco patrons, 
which have been according it crowd- 
ed houses every performance. Sunday 
afternoon the play will enter on its 
second week, the last one of its local 
run, aS a new play by Henry Kolker, 
aLne SUrVvivOrs, IS 't@mbenpuc on the 
following week. Mr. Harris is enthus- 
iastic ever the work of the Morosco 
company, with Mr. Kolker, Charles 
Ruggles, Grace Valentine and Frances 
Ring carrying the burden of the pro- 
duction on their capable shoulders, The 
presentation is of a high class, and 
the scenic effects are of the usual 
Morosco excellence. 


“The Girl in the Taxi’ will cease her 
two weeks’ ride at the Burbank Sat- 
urday evening, and Sunday afternoon 
George Cohan’s famous , comedy 
“Broadway Jones,” which has never 
before been played by a stock organi- 
zation, and which only last Tuesday 
night scored a tremendous hit in its 
production in London, will be given by 
the Burbank company. “Broadway 
Jones” is one of the best things Cohan 
has evolved—clean, bright and witty, 
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GEO, GOLDSMITH 
Maker of Men’s Clothes 
625 So. Spring St. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


with fine climaxes and several good 
dramatic situations. Percy Bronson 
will be seen in the part of Broadway 
Jones, the swift young American, while 
Beatrice Nichols will have the chief 
feminine role, with Morgan Wallace, 
Winifred Bryson, James Corrigan, 
Thomas MacLarnie, Grace Travers and 
all of the other Burbank favorites in 
the cast. 


One of the most remarkable trios 
ever assembled in local stagedom will 
be found on the Orpheum bill opening 
Monday matinee, Sept. 29—a trio re- 
presenting three divisions of American 
stage work—the rotund and unctuous 
Stella Mayhew, Blanch Walsh, the 
emotional actress, and Elsa Ruegger, 
the world’s mistress of the cello. Miss 
Walsh comes in a Russian playlet, 
“The Countess Nadine,” which is said 
to be of the “Tosca” order. Her sup- 
porting company is headed by Theo- 
dore Babcock. Miss Ruegger, whose 
last visit here is delightfully remem- 
bered, returns with a well selected 
program, with Edmund Lichenstein as 
accompanist. Miss Mayhew is held 
over for a second week, with Billie 
Taylor, both of whom are strong fav- 
orites. Only one other act holds over 
—-that of O’Flanagan and Edwards in 
their “Off and On” sketch. Redford & 
Winchester, who have been making a 
tour of the world, will return with 
their comedy juggling, in which they 
are experts; G. S. Winslow and Gladys 
Duffy in “A Skating Flirtation” will 
both dance and skate, while Charlotte 
Ravenscroft, the singing violiniste, 
will have a good program. Harry Gi- 
rard, one of our local stars, will be 
heard in several baritone solos. Mr. 
Girard’s professional stage appear- 
ances are rare. There will be the sym- 
phony concert and the world’s news in 
motion views. 


Ida Mellish Montalboddi will hold an 
exhibition of portraits at the Stickney 
Memorial gallery, Pasadena, from Oc- 
tober 1 to October 5, inclusive. 
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Although Marie Van 
‘Amanda of the Mill” 
years ago, the new edition which has 


Vorst 
a number of 


wrote 


just been put out by 


does not wane in interest, as the theme 


of the novel is the problem of child 
labor in the cotton mills of the south, 
a subject just as fertile a field today 
as it was ten years ago. Mrs. Van 
Vorst is thoroughly conversant with 
conditions among the poor whites in 
the south, and her word paintings of 
the situation as it exists in the cotton 
mills should te an effective weapon 
against the continuance of child labor. 
Her incidents are not overdrawn; 
many of them 4re taken from cases 
which are on file in legal form, and 
the squalid, dreary lives of these hu- 
man animals is a blot on civilization. 
It is terrible enough to realize that 
men and women are sacrificing health 
and soul in these life-sapping mills for 
a few cents a day; it is a striking ar- 
raignment of the system that little 
children are being swallowed up in 
the maelstrom, although countless laws 
have been passed to prevent it-—laws 
which canny legal men manufacture 
So that they resemble porous plasters 
through which al] sorts of evasions 
Miay slip. Mrs. Van Vorst cieverly 
offers her problem in the guise of ro- 
mance; it is thus a writer may often 
reach the public. It is rather sacchar- 
ine and very sentimental romance, but 
the throbbing purpose beneath it makes 
the book unusually worth while. 
(‘Amanda of the Mill.” By Marie Van 
Vorst. Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


“Fatima” 

After patiently scanning the pages 
of Rowland Thomas’ novel, “Fatima,” 
one wonders first what lurid influence 
caused him to write it; second, how 
he persuaded any publisher to issue it. 
Mr. Thomas evidently tries to be phil- 
osophical; to do him justice there are 
many moments when he strikes a vein 
of real humor: but the adventures of 
Fatima, the beautiful Egyptian girl, 
are drearily drawn out, and beautiful 
by no skill of words, no trickery of 
construction. Nonsense must be the 
quintessence of subtle wisdom to he 
effective,.and Mr. Rowland Thomas 
falls far short of the requirements. 
(‘“Fatima.”’ By Rowland Thomas. Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co.) 

“The Hand of the Mighty” 

There is always a pathetic interest 
attaching to a posthumous volume, es- 
pecially one from the pen of an author 
of great promise, cut off at the begin- 
ning of his career. Therefore, Vaugh- 
an Kester’s “The Hand of the Mighty,” 
with its biographical preface by his 
brother, Paul Kester, the playwright, 
will appeal strongly to those who ad- 
mired this writer’s work. Half of the 
volume jis devoted to short stories, 
quietly humorous tales, with good 
character drawings, and even if at 
times holding only the shadow of a 
plot, developed with such true senti- 
ment and quizzical outlook that they 
are of value. The opening story, from 
which the book gains its title, is really 
the besi of the collection, although the 
tragedy of “When We Have Waited” 
makes a grim impression, leaving a 
somber shadow with its pathetic truth. 
A novelette entitled “All That a Man 
Hath” should have been eliminated 
from the volume, It is crude, youthful, 
amateurish, and might have been writ- 
ten by Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth or 
the Duchess. It is unfair to Mr. Kes- 
ter’s memory to incorporate this youth- 


ful mistake in the 


her publishers | 

















Hbook?+('‘The* Hand 
of the Mighty.” By Vaughan Kester. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


Notes From Bookiand 


Frenehmen who make a profession 
of letters need plenty of courage and a 
capacity for existing on little more 
than nothing. Suppose a new writer 
finishes a book, say a novel, and takes 
it te a publisher. Far from being fre- 
ceived with open arms, he is more 
likely to get the cold shoulder. Should 
his book even have the most obvious 
merits, he will still find the publishers 
obdurate in the matter of decent terms. 
To obtain publication he must pay 
down in cash the cost of his first edi- 
tion. Even Zola made little money 
from the sale of his earlier books. 
Several of them were sold outright. 
“T/ Assommoir” brought him $400. Aft- 
erward he got a royalty of 15 cents a 
copy, but only the most popular novel- 


| ists get such terms and the majority 


get about half that. Bourget, Prevost 
and Anatole France earn, it is said, 
$5,000 to $15,000 by a book. “Marie 
Claire,” probably the best boomed book 
of our generation, sold 90,000. A new 
author who sells 1,000 copies is judged 
to be a rising man; and he will proba- 
bly be well satisfied if he makes a 
profit upon it of $150. No one will be 
disposed to help him. You seldom see 
book reviews in the French newspap- 


| ers. The average Frenchman is as un-~ 
| willing to be generous in the way of 
buying new books as in the way of 
‘providing salt and matches at table. 
| He reads 


little, except newspapers. 
The circulating library is unknown. 


France is rediscovering Carlyle. In 
a series of publications devoted to 
critical appreciations of foreign writ- 
ers, Louis Cazamiom, Professor at the 
Sorbonne, deciares that the author of 
“Sartor Resartus” “is one of the most 
vigorous poets that modern England 
has produced.” It is not altogether as 
a poet, however, that this French critic 
regards Carlyle. His “seership,” the 
metaphysical quality that “aids the 
spirit to pass from one plane of being 
to another,” is, in M. Cazamiom’s opin- 
ion, Carlyle’s chief claim to distinction. 
It was this faculty in Carlyle that 
aroused Emerson’s enthusiasm, and 
that thus became, in a way, the means 
of introducing the Sage of Craiganput- 
toch to America. Today, however, here, 
as in England, the vogue of Carlyle 


' geems to be confined practically to his 


work as a writer of history rather than 
of philosophy—a change which the 
English critics, in view of M. Cazam- 
iom’s estimate are at present lament- 
ine 

Robert Louis Stevenson and William 
T. Stead—what a strange combination! 
Yet the names of these authors appear 


| prominently on the lists of one pub- 
| lisher. 


For, early in October the 
George H. Doran Company will pub- 
lish E. Blantyre Simpson’s ‘Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s Edinburgh Days” 
and Estelle W. Stead’s “My Father: 
Personal and Spiritual experiences.” 
But perhaps the combination is not so 
strange. Both these men were adven- 
turers, though one of them wrote not 
of low rakish crafts on strange waters, 
but of the familiar evils of the metro- 


| polis that was his battle ground. And 


no less than the creator of “Treasure 
Island,’’ the late W. T. Stead was in- 
terested in things outside conventional 
experience. In the book we have men- 
tioned his daughter tells, it is said, of 
the influence of spiritualism on the 
great journalist’s life; she shows that 














he believed himself to be in intimate 
touch with another world, and that he 
acted always in response to what he 
considered supernatural promptings. 
Mr. Sirmpson’s book tells of Steven- 
son’s boyhood and young manhood; of 
his gay escapades with his companions 
of his student days, and of his beauti- 
ful home life. There are many inti- 
mate photographs. A new novel by 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is soon to ap- 
pear with the imprint of the Doran 
house, It is “The Poison Belt,’ an ac- 
count of another amazing adventure of 
Prof. Challenger, the hero of “The Lost 
World.” Prof. Challenger seems to 
have succeeded Sherlock Holmes in 
Sir Arthur’s affections. Then there is 
another novel by G A. Birmingham, 
“General John Regan.” G. A. Birming- 
ham is, in’ real life, Canon Hannay. 
He is coming to this country soon to 
deliver several lectures and to see the 
dramatization of “General John Reg- 
an” produced in New York. 


If Louis Joseph Vance, for ten years 
a writer of popular adventure stories, 
goes on through his new novel “John 
Thursday” and others, to join “the 
company of Robert Herrick and W. D. 
Howells and Mrs. Wharton,” it will be 
by virtue of a very unusual artistic de- 
velopment. In the last year or so he 
has been driven, not lured, to the study 
of “life’’ What has driven him is the 
exhaustion of his old vein. The power 
to write papular agcventure stories 
suddenly and inexplicably played out 
in him—leaving him nothing to do but 
write “true and vivid and powerful” 
novels. He is in an exceptional posi- 
tion now to get fresh impressions of 
the things that now interest him. He 
has ignorances that may prove valua- 
ble. He said recently that he wanted 
to write a “labor play,’ and some one 
told him he ought to meet Bill Hay- 
wood. “Who is Bill Haywood?” he in- 
quired. The asker of that question ap- 
proaches the world of labor with the 
innocence of a Martian. Given the in- 
telligence and feeling for human life 
displayed in Mr. Vance’s recent work 
and talk, and this labor play may be 
remarkable. 


Robert W. Chambers’ new novel is 
out tomorrow. It is called “The Busi- 
ness of Life,” and its publishers are D 
Appleton & Co. Charles Dana Gibson 
made the pictures. It is a plea, the 
publishers tell us, “for a wholesome 
life, a warning against low moral 
standards.” A millionaire clubman is 
the hero, who falls in love with the 
beautiful Jacqueline Nevers, who is 
cataloguing his valuable collection of 
armor. There is a new novel by Elinor 
Glyn—“The Point of View” it is called 
—dealing with the tangled lives of a 
prudish young curate, an innocent 
British maiden, and a Russian noble- 
man of great wealth and varied ex- 
perience. But Mrs. Glyn’s admirers 
must wait until a week from tomorrow 
to real it. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of the inviting titles on the Apple- 
ton list is ‘Vale,’ by George Moore. 
This is the concluding volume of Mr. 
Moore’s autobiographical  triology— 
“Ave” and “Salve” were its predeces- 
sors. Of it Mr. Moore writes in char- 
acteristic fashion: “I am sorry that I 
can say nothing in advance about 
‘Vale’ except that it is a book of stor- 
les like Genesis, and that it is quite 
free from theology, from discussions 
about Catholicism and Protestantism. 
At the end of the book I go down to 
the West of Ireland to ask my brother 
if he will give me one of his children 
to bring up a Protestant. He refuses 
to do so, and before returning to Dub- 
lin to leave Ireland I revisit all the 
scenes of my childhood, seeing democ- 
racy rising in Mayo, sweeping away 
the feudalism which J remembered; the 
landlords’ houses are overthrown, the 
peasants have built cottages out of the 
ruins, the population has doubled, and 
the last line of the book, as I stand on 
the vessel going away, is ‘And now, 
forever, Mother, Hail and Farewell.’” 


Among the earlier books of the aut- 
umn will be new novels from Arnold 
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Bennett and H. G. Wells, who are both 
making hay while the sun shines. Mr. 
Wells’ “The Passionate Friends” is 
supposed to contain the confession of 
a father writing to warn his son of 
the dangers and miseries of life. Ste- 
phen Stratton is its protagonist. Mr. 
Bennet: sticks to his “Five Towns,” 
though he brings Machin, already 
known to his hosts of readers, to Lon- 
don, where he figures in a theatrical 
environment and associates with art- 
ists. Mr. Bennett, who is now one of 
the most successful playwrights of his 
hour, may be expected hereafter to 
write much of the theater and its peo- 
ple. Once the stage possesses a writer, 
it seems to hold him for all time. 


Who is the most popular poet in 
England? Rudyard Kipling, according 
to the investigations of T. P.’s Weekly. 
This journal recently asked its readers 
to name their favorite living poets. 
Kipling headed the list with 22,630 
votes. His nearest competitor received 
5.598 votes, and only three others Pe- 
ceived more than a thousand. Kipling 
received more than half of the total 
vote of 40,749. His American publish- 
ers are issuing a new edition of his 
works, limited to 1,050 sets of twenty- 
three volumes, each set signed by the 
author. It is called ‘The Seven Seas 
Eqiven.. 


Tennis, polo, poetry—in all three vic- 
tory has recently come to America. 
For in the London Bookman’s great 
poetry contest Amelia Josephine Burr 
(author of “The Road Side Fire’) and 
Constance Lindsay Skinner divided 
first prize. Both poets are Americans. 
Miss Burr lives in Englewood, N. J., 
and Miss Skinner in New York City. 
More than two thousand manuscripts 
were submitted for the prize, mosi of 
them being by English poets. “Itis a lit- 
tle chastening to our national vanity,” 
says The Bookman in an _ editorial, 
“that both the winners are Americans.” 


From the press of the John Lane 
Company have come two hooks of 
special interest to connoisseurs of art. 
One of these—Charles H. Sherrill’s “A 
Stained Glass Tour in Italy’—is a 
guide book to the tourist who wants 
to look at what is best worth while 
among Italian churches and cathedrals. 
The other is “Miniatures Painted by 
Charles Turrell,” a series of reproduc- 
tions in photogravure of eighty-five 
miniatures of distinguished English 
and American personages, including 
Queen Alexander, the Queen of Nor- 
way, the Princess Royal, and the Prin- 
cess Victoria. There are only a hun- 
dred copies of this book for sale in 
England and America, and each one is 
numbered and signed by the artist. 


In October the John Lane Company 
will bring out a new novel by Gilbert 
K. Chesterton called “The Flying Inn,” 
and when it appears perhaps Jack 
London will challenge its author to a 
debate on the liquor problem! For Mr. 
Chesterton is writing of John Barley- 
corn. “The Flying Inn” deals with the 
wild adventures of the last English 
innkeeper after all Western Europe 
has been conquered by the Moslem 
Empire and forced to obey its rule of 
abstinence from wine. 


“The Wallet of Time” is the name of 
William Winter’s Jatest—and so far his 
most important—contribution to the 
history of the stage. It is published in 
two beautiful volumes (limited to 1,250 
copies) by Moffat, Yard & Co. Famous 
figures of the American drama, from 
Junius Brutus Booth to Julia Marlowe, 
are described, and there is plenty of 
sound criticism, as well as of interest- 
ing narrative. The first volume of Mr. 
Winter's “Lives of the Players” is 
now ready, and contains a careful 
study of the methods by which he 
gained his success. 


Another of Moffat, Yard & Co.’s new 
books which is now ready is “William 
Lloyd Garrison” by John Jay Chap- 
man, Mr. Chapman wrote this book, he 
says, “in order to bring back to notice 
the anti-slavery epoch, a period al- 
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most forgotten, yet which brought sal- 
Nation to our people.’ Among ithe 


books to be published this week by this | 
house is Lieut. Col. Andrew C. C. Hage | 


gard’s “Louis the Eleventh and Charles 
the Bold.” There is in English no other 
comprehensive account of this roman- 
tic monarch and his war with the great 
Duke ot Burgundy.” 


Little, Brown & Co. have published 
anumber of books for children, includ- 
ing “Fhe Child’s Book of American 
History,” by Albert T. Blaisdell and 
Francis K. Bell, and ‘“Collete in 
France,’ in The Little People Every- 
Where series, by Etta Blaisdell Mac- 
Donald. They have also issued a vol- 
ume of interpretative criticism by 
Lewis Melville, “Some Aspects of 
Thackeray,’ and Henry C. Shelley’s 
exhaustive biographical study, ‘John 
Harvard and His Times.” 


Edward J. Clode is publishing many 
new novels this fall. One of them is 
“What Happened to Mary.” Mary 
made many friends while the story of 
her adventures was running in The 
Ladies’ World, and a play founded on 
them has been made popular by Miss 
Olive Wyndham. Pierre Le Clercq’s 
“The Enchanting Mlsteries of Kath- 
leen Carter’ is the name of another 
story based on a girl’s strange experi- 
ences. Cosmo Hamilton contributes 
“Adam’s Clay,’ a psychological study 
that is not without action. 


Commissioner George Scott Railton 
of the Salvation Army is dead. He was 
the author of “The Authoritative Life 
of General Booth.” Of him General 
Bramwell Booth writes: “Commission- 
er Railton was not only an accom- 
plished man, speaking five or six lan- 
guages, acquainted with the literature 
of half the world, and having the pen 
of a vigorous writer, but he had that 
wonderful subtlety of inspiration which 
is, above all else, needed for leadership 
in our work. Tens of thousands of our 
people, scattered up and down the 
world, love him and will feel his death 
@ personal loss.” 


Has California a poet laureate? 
North Dakota has one. James W. Foley 
is poet Jaureate of that state, aecord- 
ing to his publishers, who are bringing 
out a volume of his verse this week. 
But Mr. Foley does not find the duties 
of the laureatship sufficient to take up 
all his time. He was managing editor 
of the Bismarck Daily Tribune for 
many years, and he has contributed 
much verse to the New York Times 
and other publications. He has been 
prominent in public affairs, too. He 
has been secretary to two governors, 
Secretary of the state senate three 
times, and secretary and acting chair- 
man of the Republican state committee 
of North Dakota. 


“Oscar Wilde’ and Myself,” by Lord 
Alfred Douglas—that is a book which 
is pretty certain to be on the library 
lists of most literary people the coming 
winter. We Know with what dramatic 
effect Lord Alfred appeared recently 
in his action for libel against Mr. Ran- 
some and the London Times Book Club 
because of certain references to himself 
contained in a life of Wilde by Mr. 
Ransome, and circulated by the club. 
That Lord Alfred should endeavor to 
counteract the effects of the verdict 
against him is easily understood; but 
probably his best friends will advise 
him that silence, complete and lasting, 
will serve his reputation better than 
volumes of attempted vindication. Of 
course there will be in the book a 
great deal of information of a kind 
which perhaps only Lord Arthur could 
give. It is understood that he will give 
an account of the Wilde cirele, will re- 
tail a number of new anecdotes about 
Wilde, record many sayings of his 
hitherto unpublished, and wiil include 
in the volume drawings, facsimiie let- 
ters, and other illustrations of fresh 
and general interest. It is announced 
by John Lane. 


Constantin Photiades in his critica! 
biography, “George Meredith,” quotes 
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THE GRAPHIC pays more attention 
| to Music and Drama than any sim- 
ilar publication on the coast. 


made by the writer in his 
later years: “Sometimes, by the fire~ 
side, I close my eyelids, and then 
whole chapters of unwritten novels 
thread their way before me. But for 
whom should I write them? To what 
purpose? Is it not enough that I am 
able to produce from time to time a 
ttle poetry? I am too old now.” 


a remark 


Important ideas on education are set | 


forth in “Interest and Effort in Mduca- 
tion,’ by John Dewey, published by 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Professor 
Dewey, whose stand is radically op- 
posed to that of most academic think- 
ers in the field of pedagogy, is perhaps 
the most active worker in this country 
in behalf of what may be called ‘the 
new education.’ 


The Joseph Conrad play, “One Day 


More,” which appears in the current | 


English Review, is taken from his 
story, “Tomorrow,” a story which is 
included in the volume entitled “Falk.” 
And “Falk” is being republished by 
Doubleday, Page & Company. 


Once upon a time Dr. Felix Adler 
wrote a little book entitled “Marriage 
and Divorce.” The same title is being 
used by John Haynes Holmes, pastor 
of the Church of the Messiah, to cover 
more enlightened ideas on the subject. 
The beok is published by B. W. 
Huebsch in his Art of Life Series. 


David Starr Jordan has written a 
littie book called “War and Waste,” 
published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 
It contains his well-known argument 
to the effect that war lowers the vital- 
ity and the physical standard of the 
race which indulges in it. Meanwhile, 
we have as many wars as ever. It 
looks as though it took something be- 
sides sweetness and light to stop them. 


Sir Hugh Clifford, author of “Ma- 


years in Malayasia, and knows the 
language and customs of the people as 
only such a friend and resident can. 
His book is incidentally an interpreta- 
tion of the Malay character. Other- 
wise it is a collection of very good 
Short stories. 


“The Renaissance,” that remarkable 
book by a remarkable man, Arthur 
Count Gobineau, is now to be accessi- 
ble in English, as the Putnams will 
publish it this fall. The contents of 
this book may be described as a his- 
torical pageant, and has been com- 
pared to Hardy’s “The Dynasts,” not 
quite aptly. The work of this fore- 
runner of Nietzsche is appropriately 
edited by Dr. Osear Levy. 


Two poets took to the stage recently. 
Percy Mackaye was Alwyn in his own 
play, “Sanctuary, a Bird Masque,” and 
Witter Bynner was Stark, a plume 
hunter. The masque was presented, to 
the Bird Sanctuary of the Meridian 
Bird Club, in the woods, four miles 
from Cornish, N. H. The masque was 
produced for the dedication of the 
sanctuary and in the interests of Am- 
erican wild bird protection. The music 
was composed by Frederick S. Con- 
verse and Arthur Farwell. 











| estimated at $50.00. and the land 

















Here's a Thought for the 


Discriminating Advertiser 


Sixty per cent of the California Club member- 
ship receives The Graphic weekly, a goodly share 
of the Jonathan Club members take it and in the 
University Club, Union League and the Beloved 
Sunset Club it has a fine representation. 


Why? 
character of 


Because of the diversified, high-class 
its contents: 
current comment on world happenings, 


Pungent editorials, 
New 


York, London and San Francisco letters by bril- 
liant writers, gossipy “By the Way” department, 


unique 


“Browsings” for lovers of old books, 


down-to-date literary page, comment on art and 


artists, unsurpassed music page, spirited dramatic 
critiques, giving a complete purview of the local 
stage, exclusive “Social and Personal” department, 
pithy and intelligent review of local security mar- 





ket and banking affairs generally. 
The Graphic has been established eighteen 


years, 


tion are steadily increasing. 


Its reputation, its prestige and its circula- 


It is the only high- 


class weekly in Los Angeles that goes into the 
homes and the clubs, containing, as it does, read- 
ing matter so diversified that it is equally interest _ 
ing to men and women who think for themselves. 


No waste circulation. 


Every subscriber 2 pos- 


sible purchaser for the best class of trade. Adver- 
tising rates are reasonable. 


S.T. CLOVER = = 


Editor and Publisher 


THE GRAPHIC, 403-4 San Fernando Building, Los Angeles. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
U. §. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 
September 23, 1913. 


018062. Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Sabina B. 
Culver, whose post-office address is 1752 
Garfield Place, Hollywood, California, did, 


/ on the 18th day of March, 1913, file in this 


office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018062, to purchase Lot 1 (NWY4NW4). 
section 19, Township 1 South, Range 17 
West, S. B. Meridian, and the stone there- 
on, under the provisions of the act of 
June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, known 
as the “Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such 
value as might be fixed by appraisement, 
and that, pursuant to such application, 
the land and stone thereon have been ap- 


: praised, at $99.65, the stone estimated at 


$69.79, and the land $39.86; that said ap- 
plicant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 8rd day of December, 1918, before the 
Register and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, 


layan Monochromes,” has spent twenty | 2%, Los Angeles, California. 


Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 


| fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 


| U. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal., 


September 23, 1913. 


017337. Not coal lands. 

NOTICE is hereby given that Arthur 
Henry Lawler, whose post-office address 
is 967 McGarry St., Ios Angeles, Califor- 
nia, did, on the 6th day of January, 1913, 
file in this office Sworn Statement and 
Application, No. 017337, to purchase the 
NWY%NW4, Section 21, Township 1 South, 
Range 1§ West, S. B. Meridian, and the 
stone thereon, under the provisions of the 
act of June 3, 1878, and acts amendatory, 
known as the ‘“‘Timber and Stone Law,” 
at such value as might be fixed by ap- 
praisement, and that, pursuant to such 
application, the land and stone thereon 
have been appraised. at $100.00. the eat 
that said applicant will offer proof in sup- 
port of his application and sworn state- 
ment on the 2nd day of December, 1913, 
before the Register and Receiver, U. S. 
Land Office, at Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in this of- 
fice, alleging facts which would defeat the 


entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 
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353 So. Hill St. 


O. E. FARISH, Pres’t 

GILBERT E. GARDNER, Vice-Pres’t 
H. STANLEY BENEDICT, Sec'y-Treas. 
JONATHAN S. DODGE. Director. 
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651 S. Spring Street 
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Continuance of that improvement al- 
ready noted in the local stock market 


was apparent this week. It begins to 


look as if interest in securities has had 
for the 
volume and breadth of activity aver- 
age than for a 
months. Low-priced 
the principal attractions, but the trad- 
ing spirit is also beginning to spread 
to the higher priced stocks. The at- 
mosphere generally is more decidedly 
bullish than for a long time. 

Union Oil has shown a degree of ac- 
tivity on several occasions, and al- 
though changes have been nominal, the 
tone in this security at this writing 
continues to show improvement. Union 
Provident and United Petroleum are 
also stronger with the former shares 
fairly active and the latter ruling rath- 
er quiet. Activity in other high-priced 


something of an awakening, 


greater number of 


issues are still 


oil issues has for the most part been | 


negligible. Associated and Amalga- 
mated have revealed a little easier 
tone in the main. 

Among the low-priced oil issues, 
Winitecmcil, National Pacific and Mari- 
copa Northern have all shown more or 
less strength and activity. Favorable 


fiel@ developments are in each instance | 


the cause assigned for this. Midway 


Northern has made an advance of sev- | 


eral points, but has been rather inac- 
tive on the _ rise, 
shares of Jade Oil have been traded in. 

The mining list has attracted a de- 
gree of attention. Consolidated Mines 


has made an advance, accompanied by | 


heavy trading. California Hills is also 


stronger and rather active at this writ- | 


ing. 


In the industrial list about the only | 


stock which has shown asemblance of 
activity is Los Angeles Investment; it 
shaded slightly toward the end of the 
week. Producers’ Transportation has 
not been traded in, but shows advanc- 
ing tendencies. 

In the bank list Citizens National 
has moved up a little. Federal Bank of 
Los Angeles is also stronger. Secur- 
ity Trust and Savings has shown only 
minor changes. 

Bonds appear to receive more con- 


sideration than usual, but trading has . 


been nominal. A few Pacific Light and 


Power guaranteed fives and Hidison | 
i a block of $50,000 United States 2 per 


Electric first refunding fives changed 
hands. 


The money market taken as a whole . 


is rather firm, because of the demands 
for the coming crop movement. Los 


much improved, however. Business 
here is generally in thriving condition, 
and the growth in speculative activi- 
ties and inerease in 
clearings so far this month give evi- 
dence of the betterment in local con- 
ditions. 
Banks and Banking 

Chairman Owen of the banking com- 

mittee is authority for the statement 


that he expects the measure out of | 


committee and on the senate floor Oc- 
tober 6. “I believe I am as fully pre- 
pared to act on the currency bill now 
as I would be if I gave it much longer 
study,” said Senator Shafroth, another 
Democratic member of the committee. 
“T believe congress should dispose of it 
before the next regular session begins.” 
President Wilson’s conference with 
Senator Reed, one of the committee 
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Democrats who has eriticised many 


| provisions of the bill adversely, will be 


followed, it is expected, by individual 
conference with other Democrats who 
have shown opposition to the measure 
or criticised its vital features. With 
the aid of Secretary McAdoo the Pres- 
ident will endeavor to overcome their 
arguments and bring the senate com- 
mittee to the support of the bill. Should 
Senator Hitchcock continue opposition 
to immediate currency legislation his 


aid would enable the Republicans to © 


prevent, by a tie vote, any affirmative 
action or reporting the bill at once to 
the senate. 


Of the $50,000,000 which the treasury 
plans to put into the hanks of the 
south and west to facilitate the move- 
ment of the crops, $16,000,000, accord- 
ing to advices received from Washing- 
ton, have already been placed with the 
banks. It was August 18 that Secre- 
tary of the Treasury McAdoo issued 
his circular explaining the terms upon 
which the banks could obtain a share 
of this money. The treasury statement 


of the fecHowing day showed that there 


was on deposit with the national banks 
$53,400,000. For two or three weeks the 
deposits did not increase. As late as 
September 4 the government’s deposits 
with the national banks amounted to 
no more than $52,800,000. Since then 
they have increased largely, but they 
have been subject to minor fluctua- 
tions. The treasury statement for last 
Monday revealed that the govern- 
ment had $63,200,000 on deposit, but 
the statement of the following day 
showed that this had fallen off to $62,- 
600,000. The latest figures at hand 
show a net increase in the govern- 
ment’s deposits of $9,200,000, since the 
circular of August 18 was issued. 


W. R. Houston, of Houston, Fible & 
Co., brokers of Kansas City, when in 
New York recently was discussing the 
pending currency bill, and incidentally 


, the question was asked what of the al- 


leged conspiracy to depress the price 
of government bonds, as charged sev- 
eral weeks ago by Secretary McAdoo, 
Senator Owen and Congressman Glass. 
“That is easily explained,” replied Mr. 


| Houston, “and the conspiracy consist- 


ed of this: ‘Years ago one of our cli- 
ents was appointed trustee of an es- 
tate. Having money on hand he bought 


cents. Recently, in attempting to liqui- 
date the estate, he asked us to sell 
these bonds. We offered them in New 
York and were unable to get a quota- 


Angeles conditions are comparatively tion. Our offer caused a slump in the 


market, and our client still has the 


bonds.” 


Bond and Stock Briefs 


New York stock exchange members 
have challenged the opinion presented 
by a New York attorney before the 
senate committee on banking and cur- 
rency to the effect that bi-monthly in- 
stead of daily settlements of transac- 
tions in securities would work to con- 
serve the resources of banks and curb 
speculation. It was suggested to the 
committee that the exchange be com- 
the practice of the 
London and Paris exchanges because, 
by having settlements at longer inter- 
vals, bank funds would not be required 
in iarge amounts every business day 
for the stock market. The idea did not 
make any appeal whatever to those 
brokers who discussed the proposal. 
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For Almost Halt 
cA Century 


The Los Angeles Investment Company, or its predecessors, 
have been been building homes for almost fifty years. 


Year by year its men have accumulated experience and 


knowledge in the building game. It 


is today recognized 


throughout the world as a leader in its line, as a leader in 
the designing and building of homes made to live in. 


If you are in the market for a home of any kind you 
cannot afford to overlook the experience of the Los Angeles 
investment Company. You cannot place too high a value on 
its standing as a building and real estate firm. 


It will pay to buy your home from the Los Angeles In- 


vestment Company, 


The West Coast Life Insurance Co. 


| A home company with up-to-the-minute 
Industrial and Ordinary Life Policies. 


R. H. DAVENPORT, Local Manager 


1012 TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 


They said that instead of checking 
speculation fortnightly settlements 
would tend to expand margin trading 
for the reason that speculators, with 
the day of reckoning a week or more 
ahead instead of a few hours, would 
be naturally tempted to test their luck 
further than they are able to do under 
present conditions. The product would 
be a great deal more speculation with 
a greater strain on the banks and 
traders when settlement time came 
around. New York has never witnessed 
such outbursts of speculation, the 
brokers said, as London and Paris and 
the chief reason they advanced for the 
larger activities abroad was the fewer 
times of settling up. 


Stockholders of the California Pe- 
troleum Corporation have received a 
letter explaining the passing of the 
common dividend recently, indicating 
that the operating companies con- 
trolled by the corporation will have to 
put a large portion of yearly earnings 
back into the business if they would 
keep moving ahead. Ralph Arnold, a 
geologist, who examined the properties 
and made a favorable report on them 


| a number of months ago, has examined 


them again, and this is what he said 
in the letter: “In order to protect the 
earning power of the (American Oil- 
fields) company, its production must 
be maintained in times of uniformly or 
slowly rising prices. Assuming a year- 


| ly production of from 5,500,000 to 6,- 


900,000 barrels, I should say it would 
be necessary to bring in as new pro- 
duction 1,200,000 to 1,300,000 barrels 


properly to offset the probable decrease | 


in old production, and allow a proper 
factor of safety. At an estimated cost 
of $25,000 to $30,000 apiece, these new 
wells would require hetween $750,000 
to $900,000. I would, therefore, recem- 


' mend the expenditure of at least $850,- 
1000 a year, to be used for the drilling | 
this exclusive of the | 


of new wells, 
amount which is required to clean and 
repair old wells which is chargeable to 
cost of production.” 


Gross earnings of seventy-four rail- 
roads increased in July to the extent 
of 4.98 per cent. over July, 1912, ac- 
eording to figures prepared by Dow, 
Jones & Co., while net income de- 
clined 6.45 per cent. The aggregate 
gross return was $214,343,655, an in- 
crease of $10,179,705. The aggregate 
net return was $53,880,187, a shrinkage 
of $3,720,411. Fifty-eight roads report- 
ed for the month advances in gross in- 











DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
lt. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
September 24. 1913. 

018092. Not coal land. 
NOTICE is hereby given that August 
Schutze, whose post-office address is 712 
E. 38rd St., Tos Angeles, California, did, 
on the lith day of March, 1913, file in this 
office Sworn Statement and Application, 
No. 018092, to purchase the SE4SE4, Sec- 
tion 23, Township 1 South. Range 19 West. 


,S. B. Meridian, and the stone thereon, 


under the provisions of the act of June 3, 
1878. and acts amendatory, known as the 
“Timber and Stone Law,’’ at such value 
as might be fixed by appraisement, and 
that, pursuant to such application, the 
land and stone thereon have been ap- 
praised. at $100.00, the stone estimated at 
$60.00 and the land $40.00; that said appli- 
cant will offer final proof in support of 
his application and sworn statement on 
the 3rd day of December, 1913. before Reg- 
ister and Receiver, U. S. Land Office, at 
Los Angeles, California. 

Any person is at liberty to protest this 
purchase before entry, or initiate a con- 
test at any time before patent issues, by 
filing a corroborated affidavit in_ this 
office, alleging facts which wouid defeat 


the entry. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR. 
tl. S. Land Office at Los Angeles, Cal.. 
Sept. 16. 1912. 

018092. Not coal lands. 
Notice is hereby given that Juan Var- 
gas, of Topanga, Cal., who, on June 26, 
1908, made Homestead Entry, No. 04262, for 
Lots tand2 S%NEY, Section 3, Township 
1 S.. Range 17 W.. S. B. Meridian, has filed 
notice of intention to make final five year 
proof to establish claim to the land above 
described, before Register and Receiver, 
U. S. Land Office. at Los Angeles, Cal., 
on the 4th day of November, 1913. at 10:00 

o'eloack® a. m. 

Claimant names as witnesses: C. Mor- 
ton Allen. Frederick H. Post, James A. 
Craig, John Wood, all of Topanga, Cal. 
FRANK BUREN, Register. 





come amounting to $10,849,939, and 
sixteen announced decreases aggregat- 
ing $670,234. In net earnings twenty- 
seven companies reported a combined 
increase of $1,967,666, and forty-seven 
had a total falling off of $5,688,077. 


San Gabriel will hold an election in 
the near future to decide a bond issue 
for the erection of four bridges; one of 
$12,500, one $3,080, one $5,500 and one 
$4,300. 


Election will be held October 18 in 
the National City School district on 
an issue of $4,000 for school appurten- 
ances. 


Inglewood Union High School dis- 
trict will vote October 11 on an issue 
of $150,000 for school purposes. 


El Monte is preparing for a water 
bond election of $25,000 
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AJATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


To San Francisco 
Oakland-Berkeley 





departs 


Phone Santa Fe City 
Office at 334 So. Spring 
Street any time, day or 
night — Phones Main 


738—60517 





CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 


NAME. 


+N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Third and Main 


f“OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth 


TCIRST NATIONAL BANK 
r 8. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 
Corner Fourth and Main 


i ae aia NATIONAL BANK 
I"i3. E. Cor. Third aoe Spring 


Los Angeles 


THE PACIFIC LIMITED 


OO OO La tt a 


GU SESS 


i 


J, EB. “FISHBURN, President. 
H. S. McKEE, Cashier. 
Capital, $500,000.00. blue and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000 


A, J. WATERS, President. 

K. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, nae Surplus and 
Profits, $700 


A A. BONYNGE, Eresideng 
S. HEATON, Cash fer. 
Capitan $200,000. ce and 

Undivided Profits, $73,006 


ai M. ELLIOTT, President. 
Ww. Ss. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
panic Stock, $1, 250,000. 
Surplus and Profits, $1,625,000. 


I. W, HELLMAN, President. 
Vv. x. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000 

Surplus and ofits, $2,000,000. 


Rae H. aoe a pe ccetdent. 
H. RAMBOZ, hier. 

Cantar 31,000,0 000. © 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 














leaves Los Angeles daily at 


9.00 a.m. Three days to Chicago via Salt Lake Route, 


Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


THE WAY TO THE EAST 


THE LOS ANGELES LIMITED, daily at 1.00 Dass 
Solid to Chicago in three days via Salt Lake Route, 


601 South Spring St. 


Hotel del Corenado 


American Plan 


Coronado’s climate is the most equable 
in the world. During the remaining 
months of the year one can be assured 
of weather conditions here little short | | 
of perfection. 





Union Pacific and Chicago and Northwestern, 


1000 MILES OF “TROLLEY TRAIL” 
IN OPERATION 


REACHING ALL POINTS OF INTEREST IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


ec /Vlount Lowe 


The World’s Wonderland Trolley Trip 
No Tour Complete Without It. 


Pacific Electric Railway 
COMFORT—SPEED—SAFETY 


From) ere <o Pier 
Most Everywhere in 


“The Land of Heart’s Desire’ 


Ask Local Agents or Write Traffic Manager Pacific Electric Bldg., Leos 


Angeles, Cal., 





HE fact that over 

Eighty-Five Thous- 
and individuals are depos- 
itors with the Security— 
the oldest and largest sav- 
ings bank in the South- 
west—is substantial evi- 
dence of the confidence it 
enjoys, and the absolute 
safety and liberal interest 


it offers. 


Savings — Commercial— 
Trust — Safe Deposit 


EHGURITY tRvsr 
<= SAVINGS BAN K. 


“The Bank Supreme in Service 
and Size.” 


Equitable Branch 
1st and Spring 


Security Bldg. 
sth and Spring 











SSE CSR TS ES Rt 


for Information on World’s Best Trolley Trips. 





SAVE for the 
Children’s Educa- 
tion NOW 


Planning the children’s education 
is easy when you've a bank account. 
The whole of their future is made 
clear when you have the necessary 
money. 

You owe it to them, as well as to 
yourself, to save. You are responsi- 
ble—they are helpless—depending 
on you for the educational advan- 
tages that will give them a “run- 
ning start” in the race of life. 

Call at the “New Accounts” win- 
dow—to the right as you enter the 
bank from Spring Street—and learn 
how easily you may accumulate an 
“Educational Fund” paying 4% in- 
terest for your children’s benefit. 


< LOS ANCELES TRUST 

AND SAVINES BANK 
SIXTH AND SPRING STS. 
Branch at Second and Spring 

Branch at Pico St. and Grand Ave. 


FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 
GAMUT CLUB BUILDING. Espec- 
ially attractive summer quartere 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


10444 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


Deep Sea Fishing Now At Its Best. 
Golf, Tennis, Motoring, Yachting, Bay 
and Surf Bathing. 


d ? = i 
é ag International Polo During the Winter. 
\ C ae 
‘Epi, OF Write for Booklet. 


H. F. NORCROSS, L. A. Agent, JOHN J. HERNAN, Manager, 
334 South Spring Street. Coronado Beach, Cal. 





SANTA CATALINA ISLAND DAILY SERVICE | 


Wilmington Transportation Co.’s Ocean Going Steamers 


BEST FISHING IN THE WORLD GOLF TENNIS COACHING 
Famous Marine Gardens Viewed Through Glass Bottom Boats. 
BANNING COMPANY, 104 Pacific Electric Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Phones: Main 36, 10864. 


’ 
Ane 
‘s 





Individuality and Elegance 
In These $39.50 Suits 


--- [hey are the products of famous 
designers and painstaking §tailors--- 
that fact is sure to impress itself up- 
on you as you examine the gar- 
ments. 


—They possess an air of grace and individual- 
ity seldom equaled in suits at anywhere near 
like cost—that’s why they were chosen by 
Bullock’s suit chief. 


Semi-tailored, fancy cut and plain tailored 
models—many out-of-the-ordinary ideas in cut 
of both coats and skirts, 


Men’s wear serges, strictly tailored, in novel 
cutaway models that have tailored crosswise 
tucks at waist line in back. Suits of granite 
cheviots in plum, sapphire blue, and taupe 
shades; novelty straps and buckles of velvet; 
inlaid velvet cuffs and collar. 





—Suits of English serge in Russian green and 
mole color; slanting hip seams following the 
slanting line. 


—Combination suits—the cutaway coats be- 
ing of brown or black diagonal with plaid 
skirts; some with separate waistcoats of plaid 
in the same colors and fabrics. eee 





